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Alll the Facts--- 
No Opinion 
’ 
Authorized Statements Only 
YEARLY Copyright 1931, by The United 
VOL. VI. NO. 125 INDEX 1229 States Daily Publishing Corporation 
. | 
Presi ’s Stand Cuts Governor May Close 
Buyers of Crops 'President’s Stand on Wage Cuts | ry Cl 
') | 
- ay Unchanged, WhiteHouseDeclares Oklaho 
With Federal Lien U"C”2"8e4; iteflouse De 
e T . . : . : 
Liable for Loan No Member of Administration Is Opposed to 
. . . ~ 
| Maintaining Levels, Says Statement 
. Agriculture eas 
Departme nt of & ae HE Administration’s policy against tion in advocating maintenance of wages 
Furnishes Dealers W ith. wage reductions has not been’ -should be changed. It has. not been 
* . T d changed, nor has any member of the changed. 
List of Borrowers Under Administration either expressed or holds The statement also followed the regu- | 
li f A the view that that policy should be lar Cabinet meeting at the White House, | 
Drought Re ref Act changed, according to a statement issued which, however, did not discuss the | 
) aaaeT . er July 28 at the White House on behalf question of wages nor Secretary La- 
, : 1 of President Hoover. | mont’s letter, according to the Secre- 
Farmers Permittec The statement followed the publica- tary of Labor, William N. Doak. 
S P 1 t ' tion of a letter by the Secretary of Mr. Doak —— a of 
a *IS Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, to Rep- July 27 that there ha een no change 
To : tor e onan resentative Condon (Dem.), of Central | in the Administration's policy of advo- 
eS Falls, R. I., in which he declared that cating the maintenance of existing wage 
oe : interference in individual cases of wage scales. : 
? Producers Advised to Market reductions is not the duty of the Gov- Mr. Doak said that there was a 
; With Gov-) ernment. (The full text of the Secre- the Administration could do to maintain 
Crops Grown ‘ tary’s letter was printed in the issue wages except to appeal to industry to do 
ernment Loans Through Co- of July 28. so. No administration has ever done 
* seneiati e The White House statement follows in more than the present one to maintain 
operative Associations full text wage levels, he said. He did not inter- 
ee ; “No member of the Administration pret Secretary Lamont’s letter, he said, 
Purchasers of farm products which are has expressed the view or holds the | as an admission of any change what- 
uncer lien to the Federal Government as_ view that the policy of the Administra- | ever in the Administration’s wage policy. 
security for drought loans are liable for ae re ——= a : 
payment of the loans if the farmer fails ° e S Sas Deviant Coniiiiens 
to pay. and the purchaser should arrange Reaction in ‘ tates } a : 7 a si 
to make such payment from the price of Little Changed in Cities 
the commodity sold, G. L. Hoffman, Chief ° rm 
of the Farmers Seed Loan Offices, De- To Prison eport oO Employment and business conditions, 
partment of Agriculture, stated July 28 in while showing improvement in some cities, 
a leiter sent to thousands of a e are generally unchanged in 23 localities 
and dealers in farm products throughou W k h G from which reports have been received 
last year's drought regions. ickersham rou by the President's Emergency Committee 
The Department enclosed in the letter en ee ' for Employment. The reports, which were 
lists of loans made in the territory sur- made public July 28, were sent in by 
rounding the place of business of the ad- Minnesota, Massachusetts, district. agents of the Department of 
aressee, to enable him to protect himself : s Commerce. 
from liability for unpaid loans, it was New Jersey and New Mex- “New York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
stated in the letter. Permission was given ‘ ais f Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco and 
to farmers to store their crops provided ico Outline Program for portiand, Oreg.. are some of the widely 
they send to the Department warehouse at : é scattereé communities in which favorable 
receipts to be held as collateral for the Penal Institutions candle See Gubed. ‘Tie niet ot ion 
» loans. About 10,000 of the letters are be- - — cities, while reporting little change in the 
ing mailed by the Washington. D. = ond Sr. Pav., MINN., July 28. business and employment outlook, at least 
i a r state J e 3 
= apes clots, Or. Hees 6 Goy. Floyd B. Olson has ordered an im- crinted th "tall ne aime ee 
e me Loans Are Beneficial , mediate investigation of Minnesota penal eee ; te 
1 } been as bene institutions to determine whether inmates! ie 
The Federal loans have \ ee : . y F h M “ 
ficial to business in general as to agricul- are being treated cruelly. At the same time urt er oO! atorlum 
ture. Mr. Hoffman said in the letter, since he asked for a thorough investigation of 
i ic ssi y ‘sj , , “i + 
production of crops was made possible by the so-called ‘silent’ system, declaring Vy d a U ] k ] 
the loans, without which there would have | himself oposed to it. ewe as n 1 e y 
been no products for the dealers to han-| ne action resulted from the recent re- 
dle, or to which ae Lome ae eae port of the Wickersham Commission, ——--—- 
Since the Government made posstb'é pro- which, the Governor said, intimates that ¢ — 
duction of the rae he ae = be there is cruelty to prisoners in Minnesota Senator Moses Opposed to 
just that it should receive priority Y- | institutions. > , a 
ment. About $48,000,000 was loaned. Mr. "The" investigation was ordered to. be ee Cancellation of 
Hoffman stated orally. made by the State Board of Control, ] . sons 
At the same time, Mr. Hoffman sent t0| which has supervision over the penal and ar y igati mn 
each of the aproximately 335,000 farmers | yoritable ins‘itutions. icasinaaiainateliaaiaaanii 
who obtained Federal loans a letter ex- 1 Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
plaining their obligations to the Govern- Cites Charges of Crue ty 
ment and recommending that they mar-| In his letter asking that the investiga- stated orally July 28 following a confer- 
ket their products through cooperative as- | tion be made, Gov. Olson wrote Mrs. ence with the President, that while he be- 
sociations. Branche LaDu, Chairman of the Board of jieyes there may be “a deferment of the 
Loans to feed livestock in the drought | Control, as follows: period of adjustment,” he is not in favor 
regions of northwestern North Dakota and; “The report of the Wickersham com- of cancellation of the European war debts. 
northeastern Montana, recently authorized | mittee on prisons in the United States in| while expressing himself as thinking it 
by e Farmers Seed Loan Office, have} substance charges Minnesota with cruelty unlikely that there will be another year 
uines 707 for a total of $80,444, Mr. Hoff- | toward inmates confined in its penal insti- ,of moratorium, the New Hampshire Sen- 
man stated orally July 28. Requests that tutions. .._;ator declared that he has felt all along 
loans be resumed to feed livestock in the| ‘Please cause an immediate investigation that it would take some time for adjust- 
1egions of South Dakota and Nebraska | to ~ — to — Snel Soe | mane of the debt. 
hi vy evastated by grasshop- | cruelty has been or is being shown y z f 
cesange aa pedis he added. inmates of penal institutions, and report Views of President 
errieey er YN a 1 your findings to me. His conference with the President, he 
Loans Wot Roselle “I am opposed to the pampering of per-) said, was to “get a fill in” from the Presi- | 
Loans in this region to combat the grass- | sons confined in prisons for crime, but I) dent on recent developments relative to | 
hoppers or to finance the seeding of Win-| am also opposed to any practices within | the Central European economic situation 
ter wheat to be harvested next year, aS | penal institutions which are brutal or cruel. While declining to discuss what the Presi- 
have been requested, are impossible under | J+ has always been my opinion that the so-! dent said, Senator Moses suggested that 
the law making available Federal funds | called ‘silence’ system in penal institutions! the President was in a very cheerful tem- | 
for loans to farmers, he said. : was unnecessarily cruel. perament, and expressed his intention of | 
Mr. Hoffman's letter to the borrowing, “You will please, therefore, give me a} continuing to follow along with the mora- 
farmers follows in full text: ’ report on the advisability of either abolish- | torium plan 
“Dear Sir: We have received inquiries ing or revising the silence system now in| In discussing the question of the main- 
from those who have borowed from this force in at least one of the State penal in- tenance of wage scales Senator Moses 
office as to how they should proceed with | stitutions of Minnesota.” ; said that what gives him most concern 
ihe sale of their crops which are covered is what some 13 railroads. whose securi- 
b, a mortgage in favor of the United Inhuman Treatment Denied ,ties are approaching illegality for trust 
States, and where and when payment A statement issued by the Board of Con- anq insurance company investment, will 
* ould be made. trol said there is no cruel or inhuman Go jf they fail to get relief from the Inter- 
“You will recall that as security for the | weatment of prisoners, who “are allowed | state Commerce Commission under the | 
loan made to you by the Government you) to talk Sundays, Tuesdays and Thurs- | carriers’ petition for a general increase 
gave a first lien on your entire crop, to-| days at noon.” They also are allowed to of 15 per cent in freight rates. 
gether with a promissory note which is talk half days on holidays and Saturdays, 
due and payable on or before Nov. 30, said the statement, which follows in full may have to ask for a governmental | 5f currency 
1931. This note must be paid from the text ; ... Subsidy like that given air mail and mer- , 
proceeds of the first crops sold. The use . fe Doors of Control mates thet, 4 chant marine lines. 
s s for purposes other than | Knowledge there is no crue: or inhuman) 3 i 
ee er vate vebe to the Govern-| treatment toward inmates in any of the Employment Situation 
ment is unlawfu!. The amount of your! penal institutions. However, in these days Senator Moses said that while he ex- 
loan is shown above. ; |of riots and strikes in so many of the pects an enormous demand for appropria- 
“Tt may be that you will be requested by penal institutions of the United States, tions at the next session of Congress for | 
other creditors to ‘permit them to handle! we feel that strict discipline must be relief and many other purposes, 
the sale of your crops on the promise that| adhered to and no coddling of inmates opinion the unemploy 
they will remit to this offic: in settlement| allowed. In administering the discipline, proved. In his State, } : 
4 c your loan. As there would be a natural|the humane side must always predomi- that employment conditions in cotton and 
incentive for these creditors to apply pro-| nate. ' 
ceeds of sales to your Gebt to them, this| Regarding the silence system at the 
might be done without caring for the Gov- | prison, some changes have been made dur- 
ernment loan. In that event the prooceeds|ing the past few years. At the present next Winter as they have been. 
of your crop would be dissipated and you| time, inmates are allowed to talk Sun- Asked if he believed there would be in- 
e would be jointly liable with the dealer for; days, Tuesdays, and Thursdays at noon. creased taxation at the coming session of 
the amount of vour Government loan. In- |The privilege of talking half days is’ Congress, he said he could not answer that 
struct. the buyer of warehouseman that ———— : —_— me 
Sein of your Government loan, plus {Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] [Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 
accrued interest, if any, should be remitted | - a recreate ee c aa 
to this office before any of the proceeds are : se : F 
turned over to you or to any other party. W E ELOPMEN 7 
“The interest on your Government loan, EFF ECT OF PO ER D V 
which is at the rate of 5 per cent per an-, . = " 7 = 
num, has been deducted up to Nov. 30. ON FISHERES IS INVESTIGATED 
1931. You: attention is called to the fact 
that nothwithstanding the Scene of 
interest to this date it is desirable that your . 3 3 : a 
loan be paid before the maturity date, as Joint Canadian and American Board Studying Proposed 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] Passamaquoddy Tidal Project 
case ecsaotenaalen aa ss 
. . ; ~~ 
Political Posters Held [ae International Passamaquoddy Sorina to aout Gomme sore 
, . T Fisheries Commission, acting for the rom the movement 0 ne oe m 
y T j ‘ s mapped Passamaquoddy Bay and in Cobscook 
Taxable in New Jersey | one states and conads, nas mapped Eatuntihe theres of that reson. A 
ee ee to determine definitely wnat effect the — — ? R= easene 
i i vari jects y international wer assamaqu y isheries mmiss 
Rate for Election Billboard Secanaet ams Gane, on the fishery and the Advisory Committee took place 
Based on Square Foot industry, according to a statement made at the Atlantic Biological Saanion. on 
public July 28, through the the Depart- a 3 at which the program was co 
TRENTON, N. J., July 28.' ment of Commerce. sidered. . 
sters ar f aad res yer he inted Henry 
Political posters are not exempt from It is the Commission’s plan to make a noe re sees Piaheries, 
the tax imposed by State on outdoor ad-' qetailed study of the various environ- aC gotta te chareé of the North 
vertising, according to an interpretation of ntal conditions and to forecast what an . &. SEE, large 
the law announced orally ty Robert B ore . ditions will be after the power Atlantic fishery investigations, as United 
Chapman, director of the billboard di- oa erected ° ee Cosmnaentes. 1p enna 
visi e Ste ax Department. rn : : investigation. e Ho , ; 
v The . ee ee Mr. Chap- W. A. Found, Deputy Minister of Fish- — peputy Minister of Fisheries, and Prof. 
man pointed out, are in the case of signs eries, of the Canadian government has 4 G_ Huntsman, of the Biological Board 
erected” on premises where the business been chosen as chairman of the Com- of Canada have been appointed to rep- 
advertised is actually connected and rea}, Mission. Henry O'Malley, Commissioner | yesent Canada in this investigation 
estate advertisements offering the prem- of Fisheries, and O. E. Sette, in charge At a meeting of the Commission in 
ises where they are located for sale or, Of North Atlantic fisheries investiga- gontreal on June 8. to consider ar- 
for rent, : ’ tions, are the American members. The — yangements for starting the investiga- 
Persons desiring to make use of politi- Statement follows in full text tion, Mr. Found was chosen chairman 
cal posters must obtain a permit from The first members of the Scientific of the Commission and it was decided 
the State Tax Department, he explained, Staff appointed to investigate the Pas- that four experienced investigators 
and pay a tax covering the remaining) samaquoddy fisheries for the Canadian should be selected to conduct investiga- 
months of the year. The tax is at the! and American Governments have ar- tions on zooplankton, phytoplankton, 
- rate of 3 cents a square foot, but signs! rived at St. Andrews and are preparing oceanic chemistry and physical ocean- 





erected during July are assessed on a| 
six months basis, or 1'2 cents a square 
foot. 
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ma Oil Wells 


Order Effective Aug. 1 Un- 


less Price Reaches One 


Dollar Per Barrel 


OKLAHOMA City, OxLA., July 28. 
XYOVERNOR WILLIAM H. MURRAY 
announced today that he will order a 


shutdown of crude oil production in the 
Oklahoma fields unless crude oil reaches 


a price of $1 a barrel by the night of 
Aug. 1 and that the order will be en- 
forced by the military authority of the 
State. 

The Governor stated that his execu- 
tive order will be based upon the prem- 
ise the depletion of the resources 
which supply tax income for a large por- 
tion of school funds and other State 
expenditures should be halted and these 
resources conserved. 

Only wells under the proration be af- 
fected by the order, the Governor an- 
nounced, because closing down of the 
small stripper wells would ruin them and 
defeat the very purpose of the order— 
conservation of the State's resources. 

Oklahoma's schools have a large in- 
come from royalties and leases on State 
school land, Governor Murray pointed 
out, and also receive a share from the 
gross production tax of 3 per cent of all 
crude oil and natural gas. Income from 
the gross production tax was $6,465,000 


for the fiscal year ended July 1, 
1931, comparca with $6,592,226 for the 
preceding year. With the recent low | 


prices of oil this income would dwindle 
to about $1,500,000 annually, according to 
the Governer. 


Restriction Put on 
Commercial Banks 


hange Will Remain 
Closed Until Middle of Au-' 
gust, Department of Com- 
merce Is Advised 


The German Government proposes to 


restore complete freedom of action to the 
Nation's commercial banks at the earliest | 
opportunity insofar as domestic payments 
are 


concerned and it is expected that 


July 29 will see some steps in this direc- 
| tion 


according to a cablegram received 


| July 28 and announced orally at the De- 


pariment of Commerce. 


H. L. Groves, Commercial Attache at 


shire, president pro tem of the Senate,| Berlin, cabled the Department, it was 


spect 
ordered a four-day holiday with certain 


statéd, that important amelioration of the 
restrictions recently imposed on the bank- 


Factory Workers | Ecuador 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Disclaims 


| : 
Are Most Affected Loy een | 
By Unemployment 


ical Industries Account 
For Almost Half of Job- 
less, 1930 Census Reveals 


Mines and Fisheries 


Are Next Highest 


| 


‘Manufacturing and Mechan-, 


| 


Of Individual Lines, Unem- 
ployment in Building Trades 
Is Greatest, With 15 Per | 


Cent of Workers Idle 


The manufacturing and mechanical in- 


| dustries were the most seriously affected 
by 
| the unemployment 
April, 


unemployment, it was found, when 
census was made in 


1930, according to returns made 


public July 28 by the Department of Com- | 
merce. 
Extraction of minerals and the forestry 


é 


}and fishing industries had the next high- 


est percentages of jobless, while the lowest 
were found in agriculture, public service 
and professional service. 


Out of 48,832,589 persons 10 years old 


or over reported as gainful workers, 2,- 


work, it 
Nearly half the jobless were 


to work, and looking for 
was shown. 


| 


| 


| 429,062 or 5 per cent were out of a job. | 
| able 


in the manufacturing and mechanical in- | 


| dustries, in which 1,122,610 persons out of 


14,317,535 gainful workers were unem- 


ployed. 


| unemployment 


ing houses may be presented July 29 so! 


that certain stringencies that have arisen 
may be relieved. Additional information 
was made available as follows: 


Withdrawals Stopped 
The Government's first action with re- 


to the banks was taken when it 


| exceptions, a period subsequently extended, 


| of 


ing the tense situation 


in an effort &# avoid further withdrawals 
from the banking houses. 
| the 
funds except for certain stated purposes, 
including taxes, but the banks were pro- 
hibited from 
each Other above a prescribed amount. 


Not only were 


depositors forbidden to withdraw 


making transfers between 
These orders were rigidly enforced dur- 
that 


President 
posal 
reported 
tions 


Hoover's moratorium pro- 
It is made apparent by the plans 
by Mr 
becoming 


Groves that the 
and that 


condi- 
are easier the 


immediately | 


preceded and followed French acceptance | 


Government feels it can now permit com- 


merce and industry to begin operations at 

least in a larger way than\has beeen pos- 

sible while the bank restrictions held 
Combats Curtailment 

it urgently 

curtailments 


believes 
forced 


The Government 


necessary to combat 


If they|in most industries and to alleviate the 


Sample Census in January 


The following additional 
was made available: 


A later estimate of the total number of | 


unemployed, based on a sample census in 


19 large cities, put the figure at 6,050,000 


as of Jan., 1931. 
made public in March, it was pointed out, 
however, that it covered a 
normally 


When the estimate was 


time when 
reaches a sea- 


sonal peak, and also a time when it was 


believed the highest point of abnormal 
employment due to the world-wide busi- 
ness depression had been reached. 

The April, 1930, figures 


there were 2,429,062 male workers, or 5.4 


per cent of 
workers, without jobs. 


the 38,053,795 gainful male 
Female unemploy- 


ment amounted to 370,324, or 3.4 per cent 


of the 10,778,794 gainful female workers 
Jobless in Building Trades 


Of the individual industries, unemploy- 
ment in the building trades was the great- 
est, with 15.4 per cent of its workers job- 


less. There were 393,503 persons out 
work, out of 2,526,094 in the industry. 


of 


Other high percentages were 10.2 per 


cent 


in woolen and worsted mills, 9.9 in 


automobile factories, and 9 in cigar and 


| tobacco plants. 


The smallest percentages of 


jobless 


among manufacturing and mechanical in- 
| dustry groups were found in the chemical 
| and allied industries, with 3.9 per cent; 


paper and allied industries, 3.9 per cent; 


and independent hand trades, 2.9 per cent 
cent 


The most significant unemployment re- 


turns in agriculture are those for farn 


laborers-wage woxkers, of whom 3.8 per 


cent were jobless. 


Coal Miners Idle 
highest unemployment 


The percentage 


among persons having jobs but on lay-off 
without pay, excluding those sick or vol- 


untarily idle, was 12.6 in coal mines. 
these mines there were 
within this class, while there were 688,66( 
gainful workers in the industry. 
and worsted mills, with 8,758, or 
per cent, of the 89,809 workers in 


Ir 


the 


11.2 


1 


87,306 persons 


Woolen 


) 


| Classification, had the next highest per- 


| fail to obtain this relief, he said that they | general public inconvenience due to lack | 


To facilitate resumption of 


centage. 


For all industries, 


there were 627,407 


males and 131,178 females on lay-off with- 


out pay. In the two mdustries having the 
highest percentages of such persons, many 


normal banking functions the Reichsbank, | jndividuals. even those with long periods 


| With the aid of the German Federal Gov- | cf idleness, reported themselves as having 


of 


(approximately $48,000,- 


ment situation is im- | 000) to function as a sort of clearing house 
he said. he found| between banks, also to permit reopening 


the Darmstaeder Bank. Stock ex- 


, ills and in the shoe fac-| Changes will remain closed probably until 
te ee and he does not believe | Middle or end of August, with all settle- 
e employment conditions will be as bad! ™ents due at the end of July postponed | eys and 19,848 jobless; extraction of min- 
th ploy 
| erals had 1,158,064 workers and 90,758 un- 











to institute work immediately. The ob- 
ject of the investigation will be to study 
the probable effect of the international 





ography, and fisheries. Dr. Charles J. 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


for one 


month 
Plan to Synchronize 
| Broadeasts Favored 


Radio Examiner Approves Plea 
Of Pennsylvania Station 


two 
50 


Synchronized broadcasting 
Pennsylvania stations 


by 
approximately 








miles apart, as a means of providing im-| 


proved service for listeners, was recom- 
mended to the Federal Radio Commission 
on July 28 by Examiner Elmer W. Pratt 

Mr. Pratt advised favorable action on 
the application of Station WLBW, at Oil 
City, Pa., proposing the construction of 
a new transmitter at Erie, Pa., to be op- 


|} erated on the same frequency and powe1 


assignment with the Oil City station, 52 


| miles away. WLBW is assigned to the 1,260 


kilocycle channel with 1,000 watts 
and 500 watts night power. 
Declaring that Erie and surrounding ter- 


day 


ing service, the Examiner said the pro- 


| ritory now is without adequate broadcast- | 


posed plan of synchronization is techni-| 


cally feasible and desirable 

“The Erie area could be covered by the 
proposed station operated in synchroniza- 
tion with WLBW,” he 
would be no mush or distortion interler- 
ence between the two synchronized sta- 
tions within what would otherwise be the 
good service area of either of said stations 
if operated alone. There would be no re- 
duction in the service area of WLBW were 
this application granted, but there would 
be available to the Erie area an extensive 


declared. “There 


service not now received.” 
The Examiner held further in his re- 
port ‘No. 229) that granting of the ap- 


plication would result in a substantial im- 
provement in the broadcasting service of 


|an inadequately-served area without the 


necessity of a change in the power, fre- 


[Continued on Page 8&8, Column 6.] 








bakeries, printing, and independent hanc 


ernment and 11 important Berlin commer- | jobs, while in other industries, such as 
cial and private banks, has organized a 
|new bank with the name of the 


i 


. Akzept | trades, very few persons returned on the 
and Garantiebank, with capital of 200,-| unemployment schedules were reported as 
in his| 900,000 marks 


having jobs to wnich they expected to re- 


turn, 


With 10,482,323 gainful workers, agricul- 


ture reported 111,168 persons out of a job 


able to work, and hunting for a job; for- 


es 


employed. Transportation 


had 4,438,605 


try and fishing had 270,125 gainful work- 


2 


workers and 207,828 out of work; trade re- 


ported 17,537,026 workers and 251,469 job 
less; public service had 1,057,904 gainfu 
employed persons with 23,299 jobless. 


Professional service accounted for 3,425,- 


2.) 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 


information | 





revealed that | 


; many of the problems which confront us 
follows in full 


Requests That Sweepstakes 
Project Circulated in United 
States Be Exposed 


QWEEPSTAKE lottery tickets circula- 
\" ting in the United States bearing 
the inscription “Ecuador Grand Sweep- 
stakes” and said to be supervised and 
sponsored by the government of Ecuador, 
have been disclaimed by the government 
of Ecuador, which denies any part in 
the enterprise, and requests that the lot- 
tery be exposed and denounced, the De- 
partment of Justice announced July 28. 

The statement of the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

Advices have been received at the De- 
partment of Justice through official 
Ecuadoran sources of what appears to be 
efforts to sell certain lottery tickets in 
some of the leading cities of the United 
States, such tickets purporting to have 
been issued by tne “Compania La Bene- 
fica, of Guayaquil, Ecuador,” for the 
“Ecuador Grand Sweepstakes.” 

It has been asserted in connection 
with the sale of these tickets that the 
so-called “Sweepstakes” are to be run 
on Nov. 28, next, in the city of Man- 
chester, England. The numbered tick- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3. 


Tribute to Services 


Of Negro Educators 
Paid by President 


National Association Urged 
To Employ Principles of 
Children’s Charter — of 
White House Conference 


= 

Negro educators were called on by 
President Hoover to “translate into actual 
practice the principles set forth in the 
Children’s Charter of tl.¢ White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion” in a letter to M. Grant Lucas, presi- 
dent of the Columbian Association, read 
at the opening session July 28 of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools 

The President's letter, sent as a greeting 
to the members of the conventon in ses- 
sion in Washington, stated further that 
“education is not only the foundation of 
personal efficiency but is the solvent of 


as a Nation.” 
toys: 


The letter 
The President's Letter 

“My dear Mr. Lucas: The National As- 

sociation of Teachers in Colored Schools 

which convenes in Washington this eve- 

ning for its annual meeting, comprises a 

group of men and women whose services 


to their race and to our country are in- | 


valuable. To thousands of children and 
youth they bring not only opportunities 
for general education, but promotion of 
health, worthy home environment, voca- 
tional guidance and character training, all 
of which make for useful, self-refiant and 
law-abiding lives. 

“The schools and colleges in which they 
teach can render a service of great value 
in helping to translate into actual practice 
the standards and principles set forth in 
the Children’s Charter adopted by the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Education is not only the 
foundation of personal efficiency but is 
the solvent of many of the problems 
which confront us as a Nation. The work 
of these teachers represents a social serv- 
ice and practical patriotism of high or- 
der. I shall be obliged if you will ex- 
tend my greetings and congratulations 
to the delegates and my good wishes for 
a convention which will lend strength and 
inspiration to them in their important 
work. 

“Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” 
Need for Education 


Commissioner William John Cooper, of 


the Federal Office of Education, who de- 
livered the principal address of the eve- 
ning, declared that if the Negro is to sur- 
vive and advance he must have education. 


In the past, Dr. Cooper said, too mueh|} 
emphasis has been placed upon his han-| 
his capacities and! 


dicap and not 
potentialities 


upon 


Two forward steps, Commissioner Cooper 


explained, have been taken by the Fed- 
eral Government recently in 
the advancement of the Negro. The first 
is through the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, and the 
second is through the creation of a spe- 
cial section in the United States 


the Negro. 


In citing the migration of the Negro 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


OZARK EXCAVATORS FIND TRACES 
OF ANCIENT CAVE DWELLERS 


Smithsonian Scientists Report Discoveries Promising 


Evidence of Earliest Human Occupancy 


I ISCOVERY of evidence of the earli 

est human occupancy in the Ozark 
mountain region of Arkansas is the 
hope of a scientific expedition under W. 
M. Walter, now conducting an ar 
chaeological exploration in that section 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Mathew W. Stirling, Chiet 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Stated orally July 28 

Mr. Walker, working in the vicirfity 
of Gilbert, Ark., has located 12 caves, 
half of which give promise of important 
finds 

Oiher explorations are being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Insti- 
tution in the Southwest and in the Aleu- 
tian Islands, and reports of work ac- 
complished thus far indicate the possi- 
bility of discoveries of great ethnological 
importance, Mr. Stirling said. 

Additional information made available 
by Mr. Stirling follows: 

Preliminary reports from scientific 
expeditions now being conducted under 
the auspices of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution indicate that this will be a banner 
season. 


Fragmentary comments from Dr. F. | 


H. H. Roberts Jr. and Mr. Walker dis- 
close that their explorations are in full 
progress and already there are indica- 
tions that they will find rich material 


for the collection of American ethnol- 
ogy. Moreau B. Chambers and James 
A. Ford now working in Alaska for 
the Institution report that they have 
located and made collections from a 
prehistoric Aleutian burial cave on 
Winslow Island not far from Unalaska 

Dr. Roberts, who is excavating a ruin 
about three one-half miles south 
of Allantown, Ariz.. found from four 
burials a quantity of fine pottery in 
one day. His expedition centers on a 
large pueblo ruin which represents a 
period of occupancy judging from the 
potsherds found, from 500 A. D. to 
1200 A. D. This falls within the Pueblo 
I and well towards the end of the 
Pueblo III periods 

The work launched by Dr. Roberts 
is expected to require four years for 
completion. It is believed, according to 


and 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 5.) 


New Regulations 


On Air Transport 
Service Adopted 


Revision of Federal Rules 
Governing Scheduled Op- 
erations Accepted by the 
Commerce Department 


Colonel Young Meets 
Executives and Pilots 


‘Airline Operators Successfully 


Object to Proposed Certifi- 
cate of Competency for 
Fliers on Certain Routes, 


Amendments to Federal Air Commerce 
Regulations governing scheduled opera- 
tion of interstate passenger air transport 
services were accepted, subject to certain 
changes in wording, by the Department 
of Commerce July 28 at a conference be- 
tween the Aeronautics Branch and execu- 
lives and pilots of scheduled air lines. 

A proposed certificate of competency for 
air line pilots providing certain qualifica- 
tions for eligibility to employment in in- 
terstate passenger air transport service 
met with criticism from operators, largely 
to the effect that flying time was not nec- 
essarily a criterion of competence, and it 
was decided to redraw the certificate to 
incorporate certain suggested changes 


after which it again will be submitted to 
the industry. 


New Rules Approved 


In general, the conference agreed that 
the proposed amendments to the air com- 
merce regulations which were submitted 
by the Department for the consideration 
of operators and pilots would further the 
interests of safety and reliability in air 
transportation, 

While certain portions of the amend- 
ments invoked considerable discussion, es- 
pecially on the part of some operators 
who felt they would add materially to op- 
erating expenses, it was recognized that 
in the final analysis the amendments, 
with minor alterations, could be adopted 
to the benefit of both the publie and the 
industry. 

In opening the conference, which was 
attended by 33 representatives of air 
transport lines, including all the maior 
services, pilots and others interested in 
aviation. Col. Clarence M,, Young, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Acro- 
nautics, stressed the importance of incor- 
porating such improvements and ideas 


which have been gained by actual expe- 
rience for the promotion of safety. 


Points to Present Safety 


lations, 
thoroughly practical in every respect, and 


they must set up standards and practices 
which 


actual experience in operation. 


tions 
fundamentally sound. 
differences 
whieh is used and in the 


In pointing out the value of bringing 
together all those interests identified with 
commercial aviation with the Government 
ee solution of common problems, he 
said: 

“We of the Department fully appreciate 
the fact that scheduled air transportation 
is much more safel. conducted today than 
ever before, and also we realize and ap- 
preciate the fact that the greatest strides 
can best be brought about by sincere co- 
operation of the air transportation come 
panies from within their own organiza- 
tions. 

Furthermore, we know that any regu- 
to be suitably effective, must be 


are recognized as the result of 
“We believe the present air-line regula- 
constitute requirements that are 
" There may be some 
of opinion in the wording 


interpretations 


promoting 


Office 
of Education devoted to the edueation of 


thereof, and it is these we hope to adjust 
)if necessary as a result of the meeting 
today.” 

Colonel Young declared that the De- 
partment is not concerned with the in- 
ternal problems of the industry, with air 
rates, etc. “The policy of the Depart- 
ment,” he said, “has been to let the aire 
craft industry operate itself.” 

In a statement following the conference 
Capt. Thomas B. Doe, chairman, air 
transport section, Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America, Inc. explained 
his organization's attitude toward the pro- 


f€ontinued on Page 8, Column 3.) 


Books on Child Care 
Find Wide Demand 


Children’s Bureau Publication 
Distributed by Millions 


Popular demands for Government in- 
formation on child care are Steadily in- 
creasing, it was announced orally at the 


Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor July 28. 
The Bureau's 


revised edition of “The 
Child from 1 to 6,” will not be ready 
for distribution until Aug. 3 “Infant 


Care” now has reached a free distribu- 
tion of over 3,700,000 during 12 years, 
it was explained. A statement announc- 
ing the forthcoming edtiion follows in 
full text: 

More than 35,000 advance requests have 
been received at the Children’s Bureau 
for its new publication, a revision of a 
handbook on child care, called “The 
Child from 1 to 6; His Care end Train- 
ing,” which will be out Monday Aug. 3. 

Single copies of this publication #re 
sent tree to parents and other interested 
persons, and quantity orders are filled by 
the Government Printing Office. whieh 
| already has on hand orders for 20,475 ad- 
ditional copies, at 10 cents each 

This record breaking “advance 
shows that little brother and sister are 
beginning to vie with the new baby in 
commanding the atiention of parents and 
educators. 

Infant Care, which is known as Uncle 
Sam's “best seller,” reached a free dis- 
tribution of 3,737,020 over a 12-year pe- 
riod, as compared with 1,570,213 for the 
original publication on ‘child care. The 
Government Printing Office sale of Child 
| Care brought this total up to about 2,000,- 
/000. Last year more than 500,000 free 
| copies of Infant Care alone were distrib- 
uted. Child Care reached its highest free 
distribution with 150,000 copies. 


sale” 
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Grocery Syste 
Betters Position 
~ In Employment 


Maintains Forces During 
Critical Period Despite 
Seasonal Variations in Its 
Business Volume 


A group of large grocery stores has been 
able to increase employment since 1929, 
in spite of seasonal variations in business, 
according to a statement July 28 by the 
President's Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment. 

It was pointed out that while the volume 
of business in groceries is little affected 
by business depressions, lower prices affect 
income. Efforts are being made, moreover, 
te stop seasonai changes in employment. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Employment has been steadily main- 
tained despite seasonal business variations 
in a group of large grocery establishments 
iaciuded in a special survey by the Presi- 
dent's Emergency Committee for Employ- | 
ment, Fred C. Croxton, acting chairman 
of the Committee announced, today. Al- 
trough the grocery business is compara- 
tively little affected in volume by business 
Gepression, there are seasonal dull periods, 
pazticularly in the Summer months. Fur- 
thermore, store income is affected by lower 
prices. The survey shows, however, that 
layoffs in the group reporting will be of 
negligible extent this Summer. 


Demand Stable 


In emaking the survey, the Committee 
received the cooperation of C. H. Janssen, 
secretary-manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, St. Paul, Minn. 
Commenting on the results, Mr. Janssen 
says: 

“Due to the relatively stable consumer) 
demand for foodstuffs, the retail grocery 
industry is in a position to maintain its 
employes on a steadier basis than most | 
other retail groups. Our member firms 
are accepting full responsibility during 
the present depression in using this stable 
position to keep employment at a maxi- 
mum, Although emergency expedients— 
such as are being applied by firms whose 
business has declined during the depres- | 
sion—are not needed in most grocery es- 
tablishments, measures are being used to 
prevent seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment.” 

Through Mr. Janssen's cooperation, re- 
turns have been received from 31 repre-| 
sentative grocery stores, most of which 
are classed as large departmentized food 
markets averaging about 200 employes 
each. Employment in this group has been | 
as follows: 


a Full Part 

Time Time Total 
Average for 1929 ..... +» 6,080 850 6.930 
March 1, 1931 .......00. 6,280 1,001 7.281 
SR 6,297 992 7,289 ! 
Biny 15, 1981 .......000. 6,347 984 7,331 | 


Inssmuch as employment has increased | 
sinc2 1929, no emergency problem exists 
in the group as a whole. Therefore the 
increase in part-time employes can not be 
considered as emergency spreading of work 
except in a few stores which found it 
necessary to adopt this practice to main- 
tain employes through seasonal dull pe- 
riods. The increase may be attributed 
rather to a general trend toward the em- 
ployment of part-time personnel to take 
care of daily and special sales peaks. 
There can be no question, however, that 
this trend has contribtued toward the 
total of employment. 
js Seasonal Variations 


|ber of foreign-born whites returned 





In New York State 


\Number Increased by 14 Per | 
| Cent in Decade, According 
To Census Bureau 


The total number of persons of for- | 
eign white stock in the State of New York! 
on April 1, 1930, was 17,676,347, compris- | 
|ing 3,191,549 foreign-born white persons, | 
| and 4,484,798 native white persons of for-; 
eign or mixed parentage. Of the for-| 
eign-born whites, 629,322 were born in| 
Italy, 481,306 in Russia, 350,383 in Poland, | 
| 349,196 in Germany, 251,705 in the Irish! 
| Free State and 41,521 in Northern Ireland, | 
| 146,485 in England, and 142,298 in Austria. | 
| The whole number of foreign-born white 
per: in New York in 1930 (3,191,549) 
was 14.6 per cent more than the number 

1920 (2,786,112), and for most of the 
™® tries shown in the tabulation the num- 
in 
1930 was larger than in 1920, the only 


| exceptions being Russia, which showed a 
| decrease from 529,240 to 481,306; Austria, 
| which showed a decrease from 151,172 to 


142,298; Hungary, which showed a decrease 
from 178,374 to 70,631; and France, which 
showed practically no change. 

The classification “native white of for- 
eign or mixed parentage” comporises all 
native white persons having one or both 
parents of foreign birth. These persons 
are classified according to country of 
birth of father, except where the father 
is native and the mother foreign born, 
and then according to country of birth 
of mother. | 

On the basis of the country of birth of | 
parents, 923,147 native white persons were 
assigned to Italy, 682,579 to Germany, 


} 


| 561,519 to the Irish Free State and 92,798 to 
|Northern Ireland, 555,513 to Russia, 428,-| 


568 to Poland, and 236,448 to England.— 
Issued by the Bureau of the Census. | 








Conferees on Reform | 
Of Calendar Endorse 
Fixed Day for Easter 


No Agreement Reached as to 
Number of Months in the 
Year, According to Amer- | 
ican Delegate 


General agreement that Easter should | 
be fixed on a definite date, preferably 
in the second week of April, was ex- 
pressed at the recent conference of the| 
Preparatory Committee on Calendar Re- 
form in Geneva.to assemble information 
for the League of Nations on the proposal | 
to simply the calendar. according to an 
oral statement July 28 by Dr. C. F. Mar- 
vin, Chief of the United States Weather 
Bureau. Dr. Marvin took part in the con- 
ference, he said. 

The meeting did not agree, however, 
on the question whether the year should 
consist of 12 or 13 months, and objec- 
tions were heard to proposals for a “year 
day,” at the end of the year outside the 
regular week, to make up the required 
number of days per year, Dr. Marvin said. 
He gave the following additional, infor- 
mation: 


The conference took no definite action 


on any of the proposals for calendar sim- | 


plication, its function being the purely 


| preliminary one of collating information 


for later consideration by the League. 


| 


| 





QUARTER MILE of construction 
work to carry a road on a super- 
structure along the side of a cliff around 
Cape Horn on the route of Evergreen 
Highway, in’the State of Washington, 
cost $180,000 to complete, according to 


/A 


Samuel J. Humes, Director of State 
Highways, Washington. The completed 
section, regarded as a difficult feat of 
road engineering, was recently opened 
to traffic. 

The piece of highway is 24 miles up 
the Columbia River east of Vancouver, 
and 700 feet above the surface of the 
river. The road is officially known as 
Washington State Road No. 8, Federal 
Road No. 830. 

Cape Horn arises abruptly from the 
river side and towers almost straight 
u# for nearly 1,000 feet. To avoid build- 
ing a road several miles around through 
the rough mountain country it was 
decided to build around the face of the 
cliff. The State Highway Department 
awarded the job at a contract price of 
$43,468.42. 

The plans called for blasting out the 


Reaction in States to Prison Report 


Submitted by 








cliff side above the roadway grade so 
as to provide for a roadway on an edge 
of the cliff. The blasting, however, it 
is stated by the Director of State High- 
ways, resulted in extensive overbreak 
and destroying the cliff side below the 
proposed level of the road;-a slide from 
these blasting operations, it is stated, 
covered the railway below in the valley. 

To remedy the situation a reinforced 
concrete bridge 478 feet long was then 
built along the face of the cliff. The 
overhang, which was found loosened and 
broken, was removed at a cost alone 
that was understood to be approxi- 
mately $87,000. A rock shed was built 
over the road as a protection against 
the danger of snow slides and falling 
rocks. 

This highway, which follows the Co- 
lumbia River, is extensively patronized 
as a scenic drive. It is also a thorough- 
fare for fast heavy traffic, as the grades 
are easy, the width ample, with sweep- 
ing curves and long straight stretches. 

The photograph is by F. Billie Wilcox, 
of Centralia, Wash. 
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Minnesota, Massachusetts, New Jersey and New Mexico 


Outline Pen 


al Programs 
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Saturday. 

A revision of the silence system was 
discussed with the warden in March this 
year, the proposed revised system to be 
put into operation November 1, this year. 
| Details are not yet completed. 

In cases reauiring extraordinary dis- 


/to work or attacking an officer or inmate, , 
| prisoners may be cuffed to the cell door 
for a limited time in a natural Position, | 
and this only with the approval of the 
prison physician. 

Investigation and report relative to| 


To indicate variations in the trade af- Suggestions were advanced for four quar-| these practices will be made by the Board 


‘fecting employment, the survey has been | 
shaped to show the occurence of seasonal | 
dull periods. In the group, the annual 
peak comes in December due to the 
Christmas rush. There is less business | 
in January and February, slight peaks | 
im March and April, and a dull period 
through the Summer during which July | 
is the lowest month. Some firms are ex- 
cepiions to this general statement. Two 
firms report no seasonal fluctuations in | 
business. Some stores have Summer | 
peaks due to vacation trade. | 

Despite these seasonal variations in| 
business, employment was held almost 
constant from March to May. No serious 
recession in employment in the group is 
expected during the Summer. Only four 
firms reported that layoffs were in sight 
and nearly all the others definitely stated 
that there will be no layoffs in the near 
future. 

Vacations will be of assistance in taking 
up the Summer slack and preventing lay- 
offs. Most of the firms reporting did not 
feel that the spreading of work and other 
emergency expedients were necessary in 
their stable operations. Certain stores, | 
however, state that they can use or are 
using such measures, showing that the! 
spreading of work is practical in the 
grocery trade. 

Suggestions Offered 

Most of the measures listed in the Com- 
mittee’s pamphlet entitled “Policies and 
Practices for the Stabilization of Employ- 
ment in Retail Establishments” are being 
used in some grocery stores. Each of the 
methods outlined for the spreading of 
work is in use by some store. 

The responsibility of a store to its em- 
ployes which is felt by progressive store 
managers is expressed by the following 
letter received in response to the Commit- 
tee’s questionnaire from Ernest Buffet, 
of Omaha, Nebr.: 

“Retailers as a whole should appreciate 
that they have had several good years 
and should be willing to sacrifice during 
this depression where necessary to main- 
tain their employes. In our store, our 
employes have been with us on an aver- 
age of six years and we expect to do our 
part toward keeping them on the pay 
roll. Although we have suffered in dollar 
and cents volume, we have been able to 
gain considerable tonnage. Thus we are 
receiving about 10 per cent more actual 
work from our employes than last year. 
Our net profit will be materially reduced 
this year but we will endeavor to continue 
without any layoffs or reductions in 
salaries, thus maintaining the purchasing 
power of our organization.” 

Cooperating Firms 

Foliowing is a list of firms which con- 
tributed to the report: Hill Grocery Com- 
pany, Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; M. Kirst & 
Sons, Little Rock, Ark.; Appleton Grocery, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Model Grocery Company, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Alfred M. Lewis Com- 
pany, Riverside, Calif.; Hamilton’s, Ltd., 
San Diego, Calif.; York Market, Denver, 
Colo.; Brooke & Harry, Washington, D. 
C:; Harksheimer Company, Inc., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; A. W. Burr, Rockford, II; 
1. Freiburger Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.: 


' 
' 


| 


Dibble’s Grocery, Topeka, Kans.; George 
C. Shaw Company, Portland, Me.; Brock- 
elman Brothers, Fitchburg, Mass.; J. R. 
Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo.; A. Moll Grocery Com- 


Blood, Lynn, Mass.; Wolferman’s, 


ter-years of 91 days each, with an extra| 


“year day.” | 

The feeling that Easter should be on) 
a fixed date was general among the dele- 
gates. The final decision, however, will 
be up to church authorities, 
feast is religious. 


Preferential Labor 
‘Statute Construed 


New Act Gives Preference to 
Citizens of New Jersey 


TRENTON, N. J., July 28. 

Citizens of this State are entitled to 
preference over the citizens of other 
States in employment on public work 
under an act of the 1931 Legislature as 
interpreted in an opinion by Attorney 
General William A. Stevens to State La- 
bor Commissioner Charles R. Blunt. 

The statute does not apply, however, to 
citizens from another State having a con- 
tract for employment in New Jersey prior 
to the effective date of the new law, said 
the Attorney General. It became oper- 
ative on July 4. Mr. Stevens pointed out 
that it is beyond the power of the Legis- 
lature to pass any law impairing the va- 
lidity of an existing contract. 

As to the constitutionality of the act, 
which has been questioned, the Attorney 
| General did not pass, except to state that 
it is the settled rule in New Jersey that a 
law is presumed to be constitutional until 
it is declared otherwise by a court of com- 
| petent jurisdiction. 
| Defining the words “citizens of New 
| Jersey,” Mr. Stevens said that ‘“undoubt- 
edly the Legislature meant that if a per- 
son was a citizen of the United States 
and actually domiciled here, with the in- 
tention of staying, that would constitute 
him a citizen of the State.” 
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since the| 4pplicable to New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., July 28.' boost, and I hope that the public can be | education and intense competition. 
| stirred up to such a point that it will be) 


and the report forwarded to the Governor. | 
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’ oo . | 
Declares Criticism Not | 


| 


Criticism of the American penal system, 


|as contained in a report by the Wicker- 
{sham Commission, was declared orally by 
| the New Jersey Institutions Commissioner, | 
| Willilam J. Ellis, to be well founded in 
| many respects, but not applicable to New | 
| Jersey. 

| A number of the major recommenda- | 
tions, such as the classification of pris- | 
oners and the development of educational | 
{and industrial facilities looking to their 
|yehabilitation, have already been adopted 
|in this State, said Mr. Ellis. 


| As to the reference in the report to an} 
unsuited type of officers in the New Jer-| 
sey State prison, Mr. Ellis said that it 
| was unfortunate that the Commission had | 
| relied for its information on the findings 
|of an investigation in 1917. What may) 


have been true at that time, he asserted, | 
jis not true today. 


| Need for Rehabilitation 


Of Inmates Is Seen 


| “In general I think the report is a fair 
| description of the necessity of develop- 
ing a program for the rehabilitation of 
prison inmates,” said Commissioner Ellis. | 
“I regret, however, that the only ref- 
erence to conditions in New Jersey leaves 
| the impression that there has been little, 
if any, change since 1917. The criticism 
of the type of keepers is not true of 
the men now in service in New Jersey. 
“Most of the fault found by the Com- 
mission does not apply to this State. We} 
have already placed into effect the rec-| 
ommendations for the segregation of first | 
‘offenders and the more hardened class | 
| 


| 
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| | 
|granted on all holidays and on eyery|of criminals, the development of a re-| 
formatory program and the training of | 


prisoners to fit them for their return to 
a usefyl life. Experts on prison reform 
have frequently referred to New Jersey as 
a model in these respects. 

“In stressing the problem of rehabili- 
tation, the Commission, I believe, has 
struck the right note.” 





|cipline as, for instance, continual refusal | Bay State Proposes 


To ‘Modernize’ Methods 


Boston, Mass., July 28. 
“I offer no defense of obsolete and an- 
tiquated methods,” Dr. A. Warren Stearns, 
State Commissioner of Correction, .de- 
clared in discussing the report of the 
National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement. 
Dr. Stearns added that it has been his 
purpose to “modernize” methods. 
“Recommendations similar to those made 
by the Wickersham Commission,” Dr. 


| Stearns continued, “have been made from | 0 


year to year. I consider every knock a 


| willing to accept a modern and adequate | 


system.” 





New Mexico Conditions 


Are Called Excellent 


Santa Fe, N. M., July 28. 

Conditions at the New Mexico State 
penintentiary during the last fiscal year 
were excellent, according to an annual 


report filed with Governor Arthur Selig- | 
man by the Board of Penitentiary Com-| 


missioners. 


The report shows an average of 507) 


prisoners during the year, with a maxi- 
mum of 559. The daily average was 30 
more than during the previous fiscal year, 
and the greatest number ever housed 
in the institution. 

The report recommends that some plan 
be adopted to secure employment for dis- 
charged and paroled convicts. 

“In my judgment,” Warden E. B. Swope 
stated, “a great number of paroled and 
discharged prisoners return to the peni- 
tentiary for the reason that they can not 
secure honest employment. The $5 dis- 
charge money the law allows is not suf- 
ficient to permit them to secure employ- 
ment before this amount is. exhausted.” 

An outside cell house for trusties work- 
ing Outside the walls is recommended. 
Such a building would eliminate con- 
siderable trouble within the walls, Warden 
Swope asserted. 


Federal Dir 


ector of 


~|tieularly since solid carbon dioxide is be- 
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Cost of Ice Cream 
- Found Lower in 
Many Localities 





Better Methods of Selling. 
| Are Being Evolved, Says | 
Federal Specialist in Re- 
view of Industry 


| 
| 
| gales efforts in the ice cream industry 
| are improving and the cost of the product 
|both to the manufacturer and the con- 
| sumer in most localities has been reduced 
recently, according to an oral statement, 





July 28, by O. E. Williams, Ice Cream | 


| Specialist of the Bureau of Dairy Indus-| 
| try, Department of Agriculture. | 

Mr. Williams made available the fol- | 
|lowing additional information: | 
| The Bureau is coniinually experiment- | 
jing with ice cream with a view to work-| 
|ing out fundamental methods of measur- | 
|ing the qualities in ice cream, and the 
establishment of better factory methods. | 

The Bureau is now working on concen- | 
|tration of ice cream mixes, so that the! 
{small retailer can make his own ice cream | 
from prepared mixes. It is also studying | 
the effects of the different milk solids | 
| (not fats), with a view to improving the 
texture and increasing the total milk solid 
content in ice creams, without endanger- | 
ing the product to the defect known as 
sandiness. 


Improved Sales Efforts | 
One reason sales efforts are improving | 
\is that the manufacturers are able to pro- 
duce a better quality. The price of ice 
cream to the consumer now is gradually 
| being reduced dfe to the fact that the 
/cost of the ingredients and labor have 
become lower. For instance, cream is 
much cheaper now, a can which formerly | 
| cost between $19 and $20 selling for about 
| $13 and lower. | 


The refrigerator cabinet and the more 
common use recently of solid carbon di- 
oxide refrigerant have been contributing 
causes to the improved selling methods. 
Due to these improvements ice cream is 
now sold on the streets by peddlers, and 
this is prdving a profitable business par- 


| 
| 
| 


| ing used to keep the product cold and 
| hard, and the cost of the refrigerant re- 

cently has been reduced from around $120 
| per ton to about $80 per ton. 


There have been some complaints to the 
use of this refrigerant, however, as a 
means of delivering ice cream, as, unless 
strict care is exercised, the ice cream be- 
, comes to hard. There have not as yet 
| been any satisfactory methods devised to 
‘overcome this, but it is possible that the 
Bureau may soon begin experiments with 
a view to remedying this difficulty. 


Food Value Emphasized 


The emphasis. which recently has been 
placed on the food value of ice cream 
has done a great deal toward stimulating 
its consumption ty children, and for this 
reason sales of icc cream cones have in- 
creased. 

Although during the last few years the 
total consumption of ice cream in this 
country has been steadily on the increase, 
it is doubtful if such will’ prove the case 
during the present’ year, due to the fact 
that, although the cost is being reduced 
and the quality improving, the buying 
power of the consuming public is not as 
great as it has been, because of the busi- 
ness depression. ~ | 

There is a tendency among all whole- 
sale manufacturers to improve the quality | 
|of their ice cream by increasing the fat | 
content, and possibly this will stimulate 
consumption materialiy. 
| In most cities sanitary inspection of ice | 
| cream factories is rigid, and sanitary and | 
ther conditions under which ice cream is | 
{made are generally good. This is due to 


| 





Consumption Increases | 


During the past 12 years both total and | 
| per capita consumption of ice cream have | 
/son in this country consumed 2.14 gallons | 
of ice cream during 1918 as compared to 
three gallons in 1929, representing an in-| 
crease of 40 per cent. Likewise the total | 
production of ice cream, including | 
sale factories, retail shops, and household, 
advanced from 260,000,000 gallons in 1920} 
to 365,444,000 gallons in 1930. 


More than half of all the ice cream pro- | 
duced in the United States, 55.48 per cent, 
i. of vanilla flavor. Chocolate ranks sec- 
j}ond with 10.06 per cent, and strawberry 
third with 7.82 per cent, while all other 
kinds of ice cream total 26.64 per cent. 
| Most of the standards applied to the 
| production of ice cream deal with the 
jininimum fat content and the maximum 
;gelatin content. The legal minimum 

fat standard for plain vanilla is 
|never lower than 8 per cent in any State 
in the Union, while it ranges up to 14 
per cen’ in eight States. The maximum 
gt.atin requirements is never over 1 per) 
}cent and is usually about 0.5 per cent. | 
| Gelatin is used in the cream for stabiliz- 
ing. Seventeen States have maximum | 
gelatin standards while every State but one 
has a minimum fat requirement. Many 
cities throughout the country also have) 
| & sanitary standard regulation of the max- 
imum number of bacteria in ice cream per 
i cubic centimeter, 


aan 


Prisons 





| 


Re plies 


To Char ges in Wickersham Report 


Practically all of the recommendations 
made by the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement in its re- 


port to President Hoover on “Penal In- | All Government prisons and reformatories | 


stitutions, Probation and Parole” have 
been adopted by the Federal Government 
{in its administration of prisons, the Di- 
rector of Prisons, Sanford Bates, declared 
| July 28. 

Defending the methods pursued by the 
| Federal Government, Mr. Bates answered 
categorically the 23 general charges made 
against prisons in the report. In brief, 
the report held that the present prison 


system does not serve its purpose to re- | 


| form the criminal or protect society. He 
emphasized that many reforms had been 
accomplished, and that others are in 
process of achievement, and that 
proportion of the delinquencies were 
| charged specifically to local and State, 
‘rather than Federal institutions. 


“Corporal punishment and other brutal 
disciplinary measures are not to be found 
|in Federal institution,” said Mr. Bates. 
“Where prisons are concerned it is easy to 
| eriticize but it is not so easy to accom- 
| plish. .In prisons where only the outcasts 

and failures of society are housed it is a 
good deal to expect conditions paralleling 

those in our colleges or business establish- 

ments.” 

The following additional 
was made available: 

The Federal Government now is build- 
ing, as speedily as possible, modern pris- 
ons along the lines recommended in the 
Commission report, which charged that 
most penal institutions were antiquated 
and inefficient. These new prisons pro- 


information 


vide for segregation of various classes of | already, in a degree, since teachers, as- | 


| criminals, and for the confinement and 
proper treatment of invalids. 


& good | 


care of diseased prisoners, thee Public 
Health Service has assumed charge of 
health conditions at Federal institutions. 


have been organized in such a way as to 
make them the best equipped institutions 
| along the line anywhere in the world. 

| Federal prisons and is becoming an in- 
| creasingly 
itating prisoners, in 


and, to a degree, 


| relieving the overcrowded conditions. This ! 


|}meets all of the requirements laid down 

by the Commissioner in its report. 
Under the new policy governing parole 

inaugurated by the Attorney General, 


| 


| William D. Mitchell, twice as many men, 


have been paroled in 1931 as compared 
with the preceding year. A central parole 
board has been created, and the staff of 
parole officers has been increased from 


|8 to 62, with the result that this work! 


has been greatly expedited. 


tsa that the Department will recommend 
|an increase in the parole officer person- 


}nel to 120 at the forthcoming session of! 


| Congress again conforming with the Com- 
mission recommendation 
| be expanded. 

| In the Federal prison system there now 
are 30 specialists who study the character 
{of prisoners as a basis for parole. This 
‘is considered a notable attempt to carry 
forward the important work of individual- 
ization, cited by the Commission as an 
outstanding need. 

Wages are being paid in Federal prisons 
for work, as suggested by the Commission. 
Recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion for education have been carried out 


sistants and librarians now are assigned 
to Federal prisons by virtue of specific 


As a step in the direction of proper appropriations made by Congress. 


| reau of the Census. 


The parole system now is in effect in| 


important factor in rehabil- | 


So encouraging has been the parole) 


qQat this service | 





IN LOBBY OF INTERNAL 


REVENUE BUREAU 








HE lobby of the new public build- 
ing in the National Capital in which 
is quartered the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau has an extensive system of elec- 
tric lighting. Pendant lights sway from 
the ceilings of the lobby and galleries; 
there are a series of wall lights, and 
there are lights supported by lamp- 
posts at intervals along the sides, all 
ornamental and providing ample illu- 
mination. One of the lamps with its 
pedestal is shown. 





California Census Shows 


2,500,969 Are Employed 


A total of 2,500,969 persons 10 years 
old and over were reported in the State 
of California as having gainful occupa- 
tions on April 1, 1930, which number 
represents 44.1 per cent of the population. 


Persons usually working at a gainful oc- | 


cupation but unemployed at the time the 
census was taken, are included in the 
number of gainful workers. 

Of the 2,500,969 gainful workers, 1,942,- 
155 were males, representing 66.0 per cent 
of the male population, and 558,814 were 


females, representing 20.4 per cent of the} 


female population. 

The whole number of gainful workers 
was distributed by industry groups as 
follows: 334,241 in agriculture, including 
126,399 farmers and 195,390 farm laborers; 
14,203 in forestry and fishing; 55,623 in 
the extraction of minerals; 168,023 in man- 
ufacturing and mechanical industries, in- 
cluding 160,825 in the building industry, 
11,242 in blast furnaces and steel rolling 


dustries, 17,756 in bakeries, 7,445 in slaugh- 


ter and packing houses, 44,612 in other | 


food and allied industries, 43,767 in chemi- 
cal and allied industries, and 35,639 in 
automobile factories and repair shops; 
246,616 in transportaion, including 76,642 
on steam and street railroads; 


and insurance; 19,089 in public service 
(not elsewhere classified); 251,854 in pro- 
fessional service; and 289,787 in domestic 
and personal service.—Issued by the Bu- 
and personal service.—Issued by the Bu- 
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China Institute , 
In America Gives 


~ Review of Work 


Organization Is Said to Be 
Showing Progress in Pro- 
moting Cultural Rélations 
In United States 


The China Institute in America, founded 
by the China Foundation for Education 
|and Culture, to promote cultural relations 
| between China and the United States, is 
{making progress in educational work in 
| the United States, according to its report 
made public in China and submitted to 
|}the Department of Commerce by Com- 


mercial Attache Julean Arnold, at 
Shanghai, the Department announced 
| July 28. 7 


| Services were rendered by the Institute 


| to 271 organizations and individuals dur- 
|ing the six months period ending April, 
| 1931, the report disclosed, and it is under- 
stood that the institute has under con- 


| usefulness in America. 


Promotes Culiural Relations 


| The Department’s statement follows in 
| full text: 
| The part which the China Institute in 

America is playing in promoting better 
cultural relations between China and the 
United States was recently disclosed in 
a report made public in China and for- 
| warded to the Commerce Department by 
Commercial Attache Julean. Arnold at 
Shanghai. 
| The essential portions of the Chinese 
| Statement were as follows: 

“The China Institute in America ren- 
dered services to 271 organizations and 
|individuals in the United States during 
a period of six months to April of this 
year, according to a report of its activi- 
ties received by the China Committee of 
, the Institute which met at luncheon today 
at the Bankers Club. 

“These included publishing companies, 
| periodicals, libraries, museums, trade as- 
sociations, United States Government de- 
| partments, motion picture companies, and 
a scientific expedition. The Institute also 
assisted about 200 schools and colleges in 
| America, China, Canada, Hawaii, Sweden, 
|Germany and France in gathering in- 
| formation or arranging courses of study. 
In the same period it secured technical 
|and teaching positions for 32 persons in 
China and the United States, and aided 
17 Chinese students to prolong their stud- 
ies or to return to China. Thirty-nine 
lectures were arranged, and five bulletins 
and monographs published. 


Founded Five Years Ago 

“The China Institute was founded five 
years ago by the China Foundation for 
Education and Culture. Its purpose is to 
promote cultural relations between China 
and the United States. A year ago it was 
; incorporated as an independent organiza- 
tion, but received a subsidy from the China 
Foundation, whose secretary was present 
today at the meeting of the China Com- 
Taittee. 

_ “Dr, Paul Monroe of Columbia University 
is the president, of the Board of Trustees. 

“The China Committee to cooperate 
with the Institute was organized this year 
junder the chairmanship of Chang Kai- 
ngua, managing director of the Bank of 
China. 

“At today’s meeting of the China Com- 
mittee, presided over by Dr. Herman Liu, 
| the vice chairman, it was disclosed that 
the Institute had filed an application with 
the China Foundation for a continuation 
of the subsidy. 

“Since the establishment of the China 
| Institute in America, according to the re- 
port read at the meeting, Japan, Italy, 
Spain and other countries have organized 
similar institutes in the United States. 
It was agreed that such organizations are 
| undoubtedly contributing much to the pro- 
|motion of international understanding, 
and it is understood that the China Com- 
mittee has under contemplation several 





| 


}increased considerably. The average per-| mills, 69,808 in other iron and steel in-| projects to increase the usefulness of the 


| Institute in America.” 





| Rhode Island Families 


Own 95,594 Radios 


The number of families in the State of 
Rhode Island on April 1, 1930, was 165,811, 
|@s compared with 137,160 in 1920. The 
|number of persons per family in 1930 was 
| 4.2, as compared with 44 in 1920. The 
|mnumber of families reporting radio sets 
}in 1930 was 94,594, or 57.1 per cent of the 
| total—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
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PRESIDENT’'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 28, 1931 


9:15 a. m—The President returned 
from a week-end trip at his fishing 
camp on the Rapidan River in Virginia. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:45 p. m.—Representative Sanders 
(Rep.), of Stafford, N. Y., invited the 
President to attend or make a radio ad- 
dress in connection with the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the first 
chapter of the Red Cross in the United 
States at Dansville, N. Y., by Clara Bar- 
ton, on Sept. 9. 

3 p. m.—Senator Moses (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, called to discuss recent 
developments in the Central European 
economic situation. 


3:15 p. m.—William R. Castle Jr., Act- 
ing Secretary of State, and Ogden L. 
Mills, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

3:30 p. m.—Fred C. Croxton, Acting 
Chairman of the President’s Commitiee 
for Employment, called to discuss the 
work of the Committee. 


Negro Educators 
Are Commended 


By Mr. Hoover 


National Association Urged 
To Employ Principles of 
Children’s Charter of 
White House Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


from the farm, Dr. Cooper said the real 
cause was his ignorance of agriculture and 
farm problems. Unemployment, he added, 
cannot be cured by statutes, but by de- 
veloping one’s own capacities. The Negro 
can have education only by “conquest” 
of opportunity, the Commissioner further 
asserted. An authorized summary of the 
address follows in full text: 

Americans of the Negro race number 
approximately one in every ten of our 
population. Except for a comparatively 
small number of recent immigrants, this 
population is native born and manifests 
that love for birthplace so characteristic 
of the human race and evidenced by the 


tone of affection carried in such terms Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
as “the fatherland” and “the mother, secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
country.” respondence. , 


Joint Study Begun 
On Effect of Tidal 


Educational Opportunities 

‘Three quarters of a century ago, how- 
ever, the an@estors of the majority of 
these people were held in a bondage which 
not only deprived them of civil and po- 
litical rights, but kept from them the 
opportunities of education. For after the 
Nat Turner insurrection of 1831 statutes 
were enacted making it unlawful to teach | 
Negroes, thereby stopping the work which 
missionaries and other philanthropists had 
initiated earlier. Fortunately those days 
are gone forever, yet they have left some 
«ars not only upon those who were in 
bondage, but also upon those who were 
in the position of masters. Those stig- 
mata, burned into the very souls of indi- | 
viduals and into the mores of peoples, | 
seem to be visited upon the children. Only | 
generations and education can eliminate 
them completely. 

Unfortunately many individuals appear 
unable to take the long view. They seek 
immediate action. Consequently they ap- 
peal to legislation. I fear that we place 
& wrong emphasis upon legislation. We 
do secure many things through law, and 
we prevent other things by law. Conse- 
quently we have a sort of blind faith in 
Statutes. When the Negro was held in 
bondage through statute it was evident 
that only through the removal of such 
statutes could progress be made. 





Commission 


{Continued from Page 1.} 


tive secretary to the investigative staff. 


engaged in organizing the 


Unemployment Greater tion in 


After the close of the Civil War many 
State governments endeavored to improve 
the economic and social status of the 
Negro through law. Later in some of the 
same States attempts were made to handi- 
cap the progress of the Negro through 
law. Of necessiiy all such statutes must 
be based on prejudices for there were no 
facts available. 

If a statute stands in the way of the 
normal functioning of economic and soci- 
ological principles, excellent reasons should 
be given for it or prompt repeal should 
occur. To illustrate, I saw figures recently 
indicating that unemployment was more 
serious among Negroes than among white 
men, and was still more serious among 
Negro women. There did not appear, how- | 
ever, to be any serious deviation of the 
figures of unemployed from the general | 
percentages of the population and an 
analysis indicated that the types of un- 
employed were largest among those en- 
gaged in domestic and other personal 
service. 


physical oceanography. 


New Bruns, ick. 


country. 


logical Board, represent Canada. 


Collection, Yale University, 
the United States. 


Nature of Inquiry 
The conclusions have previously 


upon 


lines: 


Negro Leaving Farms 

Little by little it appears that the Negro! jts 
is giving up his farm life. Why has he 
abandoned agriculture which could keep 
his family from actual starvation in times 
of depression? I have been privileged to 
see the preliminary draft of a study made 
in two counties of a southern State which 
lead me to believe that in this State many 
Negro farmers have been unable to con- 
tinue on the farm due apparently to ex- 
cessive interest rates that must be paid 
on loans for seed and fertilizer. But a 
further investigation of these rates indi- 
cates that they are chiefly due to the fact 
that in his ignorance, the Negro farmer 
did not turn to properly constituted 
agencies of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments which were in a position to 
help him. 

At the same time our complex industrial 
society is making it more and more diffi- 
cult for the man who has only brawn 
to sell to get on in the world 

Some examples, within 25 years a 
trench digger. an arc welding machine, 
and a trench filler, all operated by skilled 
mechanics, have displaced large numbers 
of men of muscle. These experiences made 
me aware of the fact that we are now, It 
facing a period when it is likely to be 
much more difficult for a man to get on 
who has nothing to sell but his brawn. 
All indications seem to point to the fact 
that the Negro to survive and advance 
must have an education. 


Methods to Follow 


But this is merely a preamble to the 
problem. How is he to get his educa- 
tion? He can not secure it by an act of 
legislation, nor can he secure it by talk- 
ing about his equality with every other 
man. He can claim only the right to an 
equal chance to acquire an education for 
himself. In most parts of the United 
States he now has that opportunity. In 
every part it will doubtless come when he 
shows a real interest in it. You who are 
here tonight represent the leadership of 
your race. Can you arouse its entire mem- 
bership to ask for equality of educational 
opportunity? But remember the com- 
ment attributed to Elbert Hubbard, “Edu- 
cation,” he said, “is a conquest, not a 
hequest~ It can not be given, it must be 
achieved. The value of an education lies 
not in its possession but in the struggle 
to secure it.” 

In order to assist you in carrying out 
such a program, the present national ad- 
ministration has taken two important 
steps. First. full attention has been given 
to the situation of Negro children in the 
1930 White House Conference called by 
President Hoover and presided over by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. This great conference 
bought to the attention of our people 
that 22 out of every 100 children need 
some sort of special care or instruction. 
This finding applied to all regardless of 
race, national origin, or economic status. 
Here were enunciated facts which all 
teachers and all parents needed to hear 
and understand. 

Negroes Taking Part 

It was very encouraging to note the 
part taken in the activities of the White 
House Conference by our Negro citizens. 
They attended meetings faithfully, listened 
intently and participated in discussions in- 
telligently and enthusiastically. I am con- 
fident that they have carried from that 
conference a great lesson which I believe 
it taught to all who attended, namely, 
that the educator must look for and put 
emphasis on assets rather than on liabili- ' 
ties. 

In the past the Negro too has been 
handicapped sometimes and unfortunately 
there has been too much emphasis upon 
his handicap and not enough upon his 
capacities and potentialities. The edu- 


availability in the fishery 


toplankton and zooplankton 
of fish life) 


Bay of Fundy 
Maine. 


and along 
drographic conditions as 


determining the physical and 


and along the coast of Maine. 


Two vessels have 
by the Commission: 


fitted. 


Bureau of Fisheries will shortly 


to arrive in about a week’s time. 
field work will, 


is expected that additional 


later. 


New York Investigates 


products as a result of the 


ducted by the National 


ciation, (Department of Commerce. 


mendation, “Well 
faithful servant.” 


Steps in Education 


done, thou 


Education of a section devoted to 
education of Negroes. 


giory of America. 


We need our 
need also our Roland Hayes. 
the murals in 


Negro race. 
Eliot nor Booker T. Washington. 


self. 
ing less. 





Project on Fishery 


Danger to Passamaquoddy 
District Is Considered by 
American and Canadian 


Fish, director of the Museum of Science, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was selected as biologist 
in charge of zooplankton and as execu- 


Through the courtesy of the Buffalo 
Museum, Dr. Fish has been granted leave 
of absence for this work, and he is now 
investigation 
and securing subordinate personnel. Dr. 
E. E. Watson, of Queens University, King- 
ston, Ont., a hydrographer with previous 
experience in local waters, -bas been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the investiga- 
Head- 
quarters have been established at the At- 
lantic Biological Station at St. Andrews, 


The Commission, and its investigative 
staff, has the assistance of an advisory 
committee, which consists of two compe- 
tent scientific representatives from each 
Prof. F. R. Hayes, of the zoo- 
logical department of Dalhousie Univer- 
sity and Dr. A. W. H. Needler, in charge 
ot the oyster investigations for the Bio- 
Dr. H. 
B. Bigelow, director of the Woods Hole S 
Oceanographic Institution, and Prof. A. F. | cations and extensions of existing high- 
Parr, curator, Bingham Oceanographic | W@YS- They will include a highway traffic 
representing — to determine the origin and destina- 


(1) Detailed study of the occurrence of 
‘the herring in relation to various environ- 
mental conditions as an indication of how | 
might be' 
affected by the construction of the dams. 

(2) The study of the abundance of phy- 
(as a basis 
in relation to the physical 
and chemical states of the water in the 
the coast of 


(3) Detailed examination of existing hy- 
indicating the 
relative importance of the water-mixing 
at the motuh of Passamaquoddy Bay as 
chemical 
States of the water in the Bay of Pundy 


been loaned for use 
The “Prince” which 
in the past has been utilized by the Bio- 
logical Board of Canada at St. Andrews, 
has been assigned to the new investiga- 
tion and at the present time is being out- 
The second vessel, the “Pelican” 
recently constructed for the United States 
leave 
Booth Bay Harbor, Me., and is expected 
Active 
for the time being, be 
carried on by Dr. Fish and Dr. Watson. 
members 
of the scientific staff will be announced 


Utilization of Waste Woods 


Thousands of tons of wasted woods in 
New York may be converted into useful 
New York 
Wood Utilization survey, now being con- 
Committee on 
Wood Utilization, Commerce Department, 
the New York Wood Utilization Commit- 
tee, and the New York Development Asso- 


cator who would discharge his duty by 
the Negro child also must cease to dissi- 
pate his energies in crying over what he 
cannot help and focus his attention upon 
the abilities of the children committed to 
his care, confident that when these latent 
powers have been developed to the highest 
degree he will receive the Master's com- 
good and 


The second forward step was the es- 
tablishment in the United States Office of 
the 
Under the direction 
of Dr. Ambrose Caliver this office is now 
ready to assist you in formylating studies 
that will enable you to ascertain the latent 
capacities of your pupils, not with a view 
ec; turning out edult Negro citizens just 
like white citizens or just like each other, 
but in the hope that you can find those 
of great capacities early and give them 
a proper education. The staff of the Office 
ot Education stands ready to help and ad- 
vise Doctor Caliver in rendering to you 
this help that we may capitalize for the 


Every bit of latent talent in art, music, 
commerce, industry, the profesSors or what 
not, regardless of any and all mere ex- 
ternals under which it may be concealed.|and drawn 
Lawrence Tibbetts but we 
We enjoy 
the Library of Congress 
which show the stages in the development 
oi the book by John Alexander, but no less 
do we appreciate the murals in the Li- 
brary of Fiske University by Aaron Doug- 
las interpreting the upward march of the 
If America is to be really 
great we can spere neither Charles W. 


Let each be truly himself—his very best 
America must be satisfied with noth- 
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Survey of Traffic | LAYOUT FOR LIGHTER-THAN-AIR BASE AT SUNNYVALE 


| Will Be Made at 


National Capital 


Federal Study Covering All 
Main Outlets to Adjoining 
Sections Will Determine 
Road Building Plans 


A one-year survey of traffic on the prin- 
cipal highways near the National Capital 
will be started in September as a guide 
in developing 2 comprehensive system of 
main highways, “belt lines,” and “relief, 
roads,” the Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Agriculture, stated July 28. 
Maryland and Virgnia will cooperate in 
the survey, the Bureau said. The state- 
me. * follows in full text: 

A one-year survey of traffic on the prin- 
cipal highways in the area immediately ad- 
jacent to Wa hington will be begun early 
in September by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the United States Department 

f Agriculture in cooperation with other 
agencies, according to Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, Chief of the Bureau. 

The cooperating agencies are the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission; the District of Columbia; the 
State Roads Commission of Maryland; the 
State Highway Commission of Virginia: 
the Maryland National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission; the City of Alex- 
andria; the counties of Arlington and 
Fairfax, Va.: and the counties of Prince 
Georges and Montgomery, Md. 

Similar Surveys 

The division of highway transport of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, which will 
conduct the survey, with the assistance 
of the personnel assigned by the coopera- 
tors. has done similar wor': in the metro- 
politan areas surrounding Chicago and 
Cleveland and has conducted state-wide 
surveys in 17 States. 

Engineers of the Bureau of Public Roads 
say that, although traffic counts have been 
made in the past on certain heavily 


\traveled routes, no comprehensive survey 
‘covering the entire metropolitan region 


of Washington has ever been made, and 


| that such a survey is essential in solving 


existing and future traffic problems. 
The general purpose of the survey, ac- 


|cording to the agreement signed by the 
| cooperating agencies, is “to secure facts 


and obtain information which will enable 


| the agencies concerned to develop a com- 


prehensive, systematic and connected sys- 
tem of main highways within and between 


| the areas of Fairfax and Arlington coun- 


ties, Virginia; the City of Alexandria, Va.; 
Tl’ontgomery and Prince Georges counties, 


| Maryland; and the District of Columbia; 


including a study of proper connections 
with the Federal-aid highway systems of 
Maryland and Virginia within these areas, 
and such other adjacent areas as may be 
‘affected by a general highway plan for 
the environment of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The surveys will be directed to- 
ward the development of a priority pro- 
gram of highway construction and better- 
ment in the entire area and toward fixing 
the location and connections of suitable 
belt lines, relief roads, or necessary relo- 


ion of various kinds of vehicles, the prep- 
aration of a comprehensive report, and an 
unalysis of the information obtained, for 


been the guidance of the officials concerned in 
reached that the soundest basis for fore- 


casting the probable effects of the dam 
the fisheries of the region would 
likely be investigated along the following 


the various jurisdictions.” 


Methods to Be Employed 

According to the Bureau's plans, an- 
nounced today by Mr. Macdonald, when 
the survey starts in September, parties of 
traffic recorders—one or two men each— 
; will station themselves at key points 
which have been carefully selected. There 
they will count every vehicle that passes, 
indicating whether it is a truck or pas- 
senger car, the direction in which it is 
traveling, and the State and locality in 
which the owner resides as shown by its 
license tag. At certain times and loca- 
tions the recorders will distribute franked 
mailing cards to as many drivers as traffic 
conditions permit. Questions will be 
printed on the cards regarding the exact 
origin and destination of the vehicle 
These are of basic importance in charting 
accurately the “flow” of traffic—number 
of occupants of vehicles, the day's mile- 
age, etc., and the Bureay will ask the 
drivers to fill out the cards at the end of 
the day and return them, postage free, to 
the main office of the survey in the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Washington, where 
they will be tabulated. 


Mr. Fletcher to Serve 
Two Months Longer 


Will Head Tariff Commission 
Until Noy. 15 

President Hoover, it was announced at 

‘the White House July 28, has prevailed 


upon Henry F. Fletcher to remain as 
chairman of the United States Tariff 


Commission until November 15, two 
months longer than he recently an- 
nounced he planned to remain at the 


head of the Commission. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The White House announced today that 
Henry P. Fletcher, who had intended to 
retire as Chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission on Sept. 16 next, would 
remain at the head of the Commission 
j until Nov. 15 next, at the request of 
President Hoover. The Commission ex- 
pects that practically all pending investi- 
gations and surveys (with the exception 
of the vegetable and possibly one or two 
other investigations) will have been com- 
pleted by that time. 

The President believes that the Com- 
mission, under Mr. Fletcher's chairman- 
ship, has proven that it can and will make 
all proper and necessary adjustments in 
the tariff rates and that Mr. Fletcher and 
the members of the Commission have per- 
formed a valuable public service in put- 
ting the Oommission on an efficient op- 
erating basis, where it is commanding the 
confidence of the public in the absolutely 
fair and impartial administration of its 
important duties. 

The President appreciates the willing- 
ness of Mr. Fletcher to remain for an- 
other two months, thus giving the Com- 
mission the benefit of his fine abilities. 


Sweepstakes Lottery 
Disclaimed by Ecuador 
{Continued from Page 1.) 


dor Grand Sweepstakes,” 
managed by the Compania La Benefica 
in public under 
vision of the government of Ecuador.” 
Request is made that people through- 


La Benefica company. 


The authorities of Ecuador believe that 
|the American public should be advised 
that the government of Ecuador denies 
any part in this enterprise and requests | 





'and forwarded direct to the Farmers’ Seed 


ets are said to bear the inscription “Ecua- 
conducted and 


the super- 


out the United States be advised that no 
| such lottery tickets are allowed to be sold 
in Ecuador; that the government of Ec- 
uador has in no way authorized the use 
of its name for the purpose claimed, and 
that it does not have under its auspices, 
guarantee, or control what is done by the 











| 





Construction work on the Navy Air Station at Sunnyvale, Calif., to be the naval base ior lighter-than-alr crait 

on the Pacific coast, will begin within a few months. It is estimated that $5,000,000 will be expended in pre- 

paring the base. The illustration reproduces a wash drawing showing the layout and the projected $1,250,000 

hangar with a dirigible of the “Akron” type moored without to a mobile mooring mast. The “orange peel” 

hangar—so called because of the form of construction—is to exceed in size that of any hangar except the ‘‘dock” 

hangar at Akron, Ohio, in which the naval dirigible “Akron” is being constructed. The Sunnyvale base will be 
the permanent home of one of the two 785-foot dirigibles to be built for the Navy. 


Buyers of Crops Under Federal Lien Briton Commends 
Are Held to Be Liable for Loans Our Prison System 


Department of Agriculture Furnishes Merchants With List 
Of Borrowers Under Relief Act 


Not Ill-treated 


The American system of treating ju- 
venile delinquents was commended by 
! Alexander Paterson, Commissioner of 
Prisons for England and Wales, in a letter 
published in the London Times, and re- 
'ceived by the Department of Justice, ac- 


cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment July 28. 

Answering an article which appeared 
in the British newspaper to the effect that 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
we will be glad to refund to you any un-, should then be forwarded direct to this 
earned interest. office. 
“In the marketing of your crops your; Checks in payment of mortgaged crops 
attention is invited to the advantages | should not exceed the amount due the 
which will accrue to you by handling) Government, since refunds may be made 


through your cooperative association. In only through a series of involved entries 
this way you will be able to secure an ad- | and the preparation of special vouchers. 
vance for a large percentage of the value 


prisons in the United States, Mr. Pater- 





Says Juvenile Delinquents Are 


“barbaric conditions” existed in children’s 
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| Trade Situation ° 


Still ‘Spotty’ in 


Foreign Nations 





Improvement Noted in Japan 
And Germany, But Mexi- 
can Silver Situation Still 
Is Considered Uncertain 





’ 

Economic conditions throughout the 
world continued to be “spotty” during the 
last week as some improvement was noted 
in Germany, while uncertainty character- 
ized the situation in Mexico as a result 
of changes being enacted in that nation’s 
monetary structure, according to cabled 
and radio reports from American foreign 
trade representatives announced orally 
July 28 at the Department of Commerce. 

Among the favorable factors reported at 
the Department was the prompt reaction 
in Japan to the approval’ by the New 
York bankers of the ‘bond issue of the 
Taiwan Electric Power Oompany. This 
issue, amounting to $22,800,000 of 40-year, 
51 per cent sinking fund gold bonds, will 
be turned into channels of improvement 
of company properties and will provide 
work. Otherwise, however, Japanese con- 
ditions were retarded by weather condi- 
tions. 

German Commerce 

Germany's foreign trade in iron and 
steel showed slightly increased tonnages 
in June, as compared with May, and im- 
ports of American tobacco at Bremen, one 
of the largest tobacco markets, were 
shown to be 44 per cent higher in the 
first half of 1931 than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. 
| ‘The circumstances surrounding Mexico's 
silver situation still are nebulous in ad- 
vices received here. Complete details re- 
specting the new statute have been re- 
quested from Mxico City because it was 
explained that the changes are of vital 
importance to American exporters. Addi- 
tional information was made available at 
the Department as follows 


Argentine Business 


Argentine business has become hesitant, 
owing to the uncertain political situation 
and the weakness of exchange, although 
the agricultural outlook has been im- 
proved by rains. Renewed weakening of 
exchange cut short the improvement in 
import orders and caused some cancella- 
tions; domestic manufacturing activity, 
however, has generally increased. Dullness 
is anticipated for the Winter season in 
Uruguay, but the activity of construction 
‘work is preventing unemployment from 
becoming serious. Stringent monetary 
conditions in Peru have restricted trade, 
especially in the area around Lima. Busi- 
ness, except ingstaple foodstuffs, is very 


o! the crop, and still be in position to take 1 the event that the proceeds of sale are) con asserted he had recently returned inactive in Ecuador, Actual trade in Co- 
savantage of any later increase in price.| not sufficient to entirely liquidate the from a study of American prisons, and lombia has apparently not responded to 
We have effected arrangements with your claim of the Government remittance that there are no children in Federal the more optimistic sentiment prevailing. 
Association whereby any advances on crops | should nevertheless be made and due Prisons in America. He said this was Further restriction of the import trade in 
pooled by you will be remitted to this oe eee s ‘an “unfair aspersion on the wonderful;Mexico is resulting from the uncertain 
office ior immediate credit to your loan, Credit will be given to the borrower. work” being done by Sanford Bates, Di- | Silver situation. Conditions remain de- 
We are indeed glad to endorse thismedium _ Borrowers who desire to do so may store! rector of Federal Prisons, and his col- pressed in Central America, except for a 
ol sale. their crops, and no objection will be in- \leagues, and was “gravely misleading.” | Slight alleviation of dullness in Honduras. 

terposed, provided they are siored in| The Department's announcement follows , Business in Cuba is experiencing a further 


; bonded warenouses and receipts therefor 
| forwarded to this office to be held as col- 
lateral. Warehouse receipts should be 
drawn to the order of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. If drawn to the order of the 


Urges Crop Handling 
Through Cooperatives 


“Checks in payment of your Government 
loan should be drawn in favor of the ‘Dis- 
bursing Clerk, Department of Agriculture,’ 


in full text: 


mailing to this office. Warehouse receipts 
covering crops mortgaged to the Govern- 
ment must not be delivered to third 10. 
parties before the borrower's account is 
fully paid. It must be understood that 
crops so stored will be held subject to the 
borrower's instructions to sell. It is our 
desire to permit borrowers to sell their 
crops in the usual manner, and to do 
nothing to interfere with orderly market- 
ing. In the case of cotton the policy of 
this office will be to allow the borrower 
the use of cotton seed to pay for picking, 
ginning, bagging, ties, etc., and in such 
cases as where this will not be sufficient 
to cover the cost of gathering their crops 
we will authorize an advance not to ex- 
ceed $5 for each bale brought in to help 
defray picking expenses. Where such ad- 
vances are made the buyer should indi- 
cate this when making settlement with us 
Ginners will, of course, keep a careful rec- 
ord of the number of bales of cotton 
ginned, together with weights and proper 
markings of these farmers whose crop is 
covered by our lien, in order that our field 
agentS may be able to trace and identify 
the cotton. 

Exception: Tobacco. The policy of this 
office will be to authorize an advance of 
10 per cent of the proceeds of tobacco 
sales to the borrower to be used for the _ 


Loan Office. Indicate in each remittance 
the name of the borrower whose account 
should be credited. We will immediately 
issue a receipt for each remittance and 
send it direct to the borrower. Where 
payment in full is made we will send the 
usual receipt and in due course return the 
cancelled not@ and mortgage, together 
with a formal satisfaction of mortgage. 

“Should you desire to store your crops 
they must be placed in a bonded ware- 
house and the receipts, drawn in favor of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, forwarded 
te this office. Such receipts will be held 
as collateral against your loan subject to 
your orders to sell. If by chance the re- 
ceipts should be drawn in your favor you 
should endorse them before forwarding 
to thi office. 

‘'“We should like to suggest that it will be 
to your advantage to pay your loan at the 
earliest possible date, first, in order that 
you may be able to secure a refund of any 
unearned interest, and second, that the 
proceeds of your remaining crops can then 
be applied on your local ébligations. 

“When writing to this office relative to 
your loan please give. the. number shown 
at the head of this letter.” 

Mr. Hoffman's letter to dealers in farm 
products follows in full text: 


follows: 
“Sir: 


Prisons.’ 
“There are no 
prisons of America. 


children in 


offender is over 16 years of age. 


eral authorities. 


ing, and those who know Sanford Bates 
the Director of Federal Prisons, 
remarkable band of colleagues at 


the face of great difficulty.” 


purpose of defraying the expenses of > . T 
Dear Sir: We are enclosing herewith for gathering, curing. and marketing, with Canceling of War Debts 
your convenience and use lists of Federal the understanding that the balance be 


loans in your territory. These lists should 
cover the county in which your place of 
business is located, and all adjoining 
counties. If we have neglected to send 
you the list for all counties within your 
trade area, please advise us immediately 
and we will send you sueh additional lists 
as you. desire. 


| transmitted to .this office for credit to. 
the borrower's account. | 

A large number of the loans made by 
this office were to tenants or share crop- 
pers. In such cases we hold the waiver 
oi the landlord or others who may have 
had a mortgage on the crop. It is pos- 
sible that in such cases the landlord or 
other mortgagee may offer for sale crops 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


demands for expenditures and said 
tions is increased taxes. 


tra sesion of Congress. 


There has been received in the Depart- 
ment of Justice an extract from the Lon- 
don Times, being a letter written to the 
editor of that paper by Alexander Pater- 
borrower he should endorse them before | son, Commissioner of Prisons for England | p ape 
and Wales, and sent from the Prison Com-| [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 
mission, Home Office, under date of July i A a tk 

Commigsioner Paterson recently vis- ’ io SY 
ited the United States and spent several Michigan Site Approved 
months in an inspection of Federal and 
State prisons throughout the country. His | 
communication to the London Times is as | 


Having recently returned from a 
study of American prisons, I read with sur- 
prise, in your issue today, your telegram 
eptitied ‘Barbaric Conditions in Children’s 


Federal 
Even in the Federal 
Reformatory at Chillicothe the youngest 
The re- 
port refers, no doubt, to young offenders 
against Federal laws, who, in the absence 
of a special institution for them, are com- 
mitted to various State schools by the Fed- 


“To suggest that children are ill-treated 
in Federal prisons, whereas in fact none 
are to be found there, is gravely mislead- 


and his 
Wash- 
ington would feel it an unfair aspersion 
on the wonderful work they are doing in 


Opposed by Senator Moses 


question but suggested the likelihood for 
that 
the natural corollary of large appropria- 


He discounted the probability of an ex- 
There wil be op- 


|seasonal decline. The usual Summer in- 
activity prevails in Porto Rico and trad- 
ing is at a low ebb in both Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. More active exporta= 
| tion of coconuts, coffee and pimento from 








For New Penal Farm 


Approval of the selection of a site at 
Milan, Mich., for a new penal farm of 
the Federal Government was announced 
July 28 by the Attorney General, William 
D. Mitchell. The site comprises 198 acres 
;and will be purchased from A. G. For- 
' sythe, its owner, at $100 per acre, or an 
aggregate of $19,800. 

The new penal farm will be located 41 
miles from Detroit and 31 miles from 
Toledo, and will be used for the detention 
of prisoners whose offenses are not such 
as to cause their confinement in regular 
penal institutions. The farm is one of 
three authorized by Congress. Another is 
under construction near El Paso, Tex., 
while the site for the third, to be in Min- 
nesota, has not yet been selected. 





Unemployment Eliminated 
In the Virgin Islands 


| Unemployment has _ been practically 
eliminated in the Virgin Islands, R. A. 
Kleindienst, Junior Administrative Assist- 
ant in charge of the islands at the De- 
partment of the Interior, stated orally 
July 28. Additional information was sup- 
plied as follows: 

Considerable optimism now prevails on 
ihe islands. This is due to a splendid sea- 
json which has been a boon to agriculture, 
An excellent sugar crop is expected, and 
since this is the principal product, the 
hopes of the people have been raised. 

A splendid spirit of cooperation in the 


Loans for Agricultural |which are subject to the first lien of the pool * = Se ee some | administration of the islands is having a 
oF e as |Government. Buyers are, therefore, cau- ve xe. 8 oe most salutary effect. During the present 
Rehabilitation Pur poses : tioned to exercise great care in purchas- ee fimpie =e - = > Summer, educatior. received quiet a boost 
Last Spring Congress appropriated ing crops, and we will expect them to ,,COmsress at its regular session begin- when more natives enrolled in Summer 
moneys aggregating $45,000,000 for loans fully protect the Government's interest ™P&,Pec. 7 will have ample time to act courses for teacher training than ever be- 
for seed, feed and fertilizer, $20,000,000 for | and see that this lien is first satisfied on President Hoover's war debt mora- fore, 
loans for agricultural rehabilitation pur- ; . t,o , |torium proposal and there is no necessity —————- 
poses, and $2,000,000 for loans in six south- Notices Tell Ceumilnn or reason for an extra session, Repre- annual supply bills for the maintenance 


sentative Wood ‘Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind 
Chairman of the House Committee or 


eastern States which suffered from storm 
and drought in 1929 and 1930, your State 
benefiting through these loans to a con- 


Crops Are Mortgaged 
It may be that you feel that through 


siderable extent. R ; said he has no idea there will be any 
Our reports indicate that crops in your this request you are being made a collec- extra session. 

State are, generally speaking, very good,| on agent of the Government. However, Vice President Curlis and Senator 

and the Government must now be fully Such is not the case. The mortgages above Fletcher ‘Dem.), of Florida, agreed orally 

reimbursed for these loans. As security |'eferred to have been filed or recorded With this view. Senator Fletcher said the 

for the loans the Secretary of Agriculture With the proper official of your county ‘ession beginning next December is the 


long session end that it can 
December, 1932, if necessary, or 
new Congress has until March 4, 
for the consideration of any 


and therefore constitute due legal notice 
to all and sundry that the crops men- 
tioned therein are mortgaged to the Gov- 
ernment. Under the mortgage laws of 
your State, therefore, you are required to 
| protect the interests of the mortgagee. 
We are forwarding the enclosed lists to 
you in order that you may not be faced 
with the necessity of examining counts 
records for mortgages against any crops 
that you may purchase. These provide a 
ready reference to all farmers in your 
territory whose crops are mortgaged to 
the United States. Consequently, this re- 
quest and the accompanying lists are 


holds promissory notes and valid first 
mortgages over the crops to be grown this 
season. The mortgage guarantees that 
the loan will be paid from the proceeds 
of the first.crop sold. Since these loans 
are preferred claims it is essential that 
the purchasers of such crops remit to this 
office the proceeds of sales up to the 
amount due the Government. Remit- 
tance should be made by check, draft, or 
money order drawn in favor of the “Dis- 
|bursing Clerk, Department of  Agricul- 
ture,” and mailed direct to this office or 
handed to our authorized field agent 
when he calls on you. Remittance should 
always be accompanied by a statement forwarded to you in order that you may 
showing the file number, name and ad- | Properly protect yourself in handling 
dress of the borrower for whom the re-|CTOPS Over which the Government holds 
mittance is made. On payment of the|® mortgage. 

loan in full, satisfaction of mortgage will|,, A8ide from the purely legal phases of 
be executed and mailed to the borrower,|the matter, there is another aspect of 

In some instances the buyers of mort- | Federal loans which merits your consid- 
gaged crops desire that the check be is- eration. I think you will concede that the 

sued jointly to the mortgagor and the farm and business interests in the 

mortgagee. It is rather difficult for this drought-stricken areas have benefited 
office to handle checks so drawn, and this |@@ually through the Government loans 
method of drawing checks should be this year. The production of crops in this 
avoided if possible. Where the drawing territory has been made possible by these 
of a check to joint payees cannot possibly | loans, and without which there would 
be avoided the payees should in no in- | have been no crops for’ you to handle or 
stance exceed two in number, they being | to which other liens could attach, or from 
the seller and the disbursing clerk, De- | which other creditors could secure pay- 
partment of Agriculture. The seller should |Ment of debts. Since the crops were in 
immediately endorse the check which |€ffect created by the Government, it is 

-— —= | but reasonable and just that the Govern- 
ment’s claim should be paid in advance 
of other debts. 

During the harvest season we will have 
a number of field agents in the territories 
served by this office, and the one assigned | 
to your territory will get in touch with 
you at intervals and be glad to render | 
| you any assistance possible. 


matters o 


of any extra 
Representative 


session. 


Wood said there 


today without first 
the Free-Wheeling 


doesn’t know value 


H U P 


FRER-WHEELING AT 
SEDAN, $995...CENT 


that the facts concerning this attempted 
sale of lottery tickets in the United States 
be exposed and denounced. | 

Efforts are being made by United States 
Government authorities to ascertain 
whether such tickets are being transported 
in interstate commerce or passing through 
the mails. 


Apprepriations, stated orally July 28. He 


run up to 
the 
1933, 


will 
have to be substantial reductions in the 


OTHER EIGHTS FROM $1595 TO $2295... 


. of the Government to meet the present 
1 Treasury situation. The subcommittees of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
which originate the annual appropriation 
bills passed at every session of Congress, 
will begin work on these supply bills ahead 
of the convening of Congress, in accord- 
ance with the usual practice, so that these 
measures will be ready to be brought 
in to the House as rapidly as the House 
is able to pass them and send them to 
.|the Senate. Usually several of them are 
{\ready by the time Ccongress convenes 


Legislation and therefore there is no need | and the others are completed on a regular 


schedule for reporting to the House be- 


fore and after the Christmas holiday re- 
cess. 
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Bacteria Growth | 


In Meat Retarded 
By Refrigeration 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Finds Development Is 
Slower When Uncovered 
Dish Is Utilized 


' The development of bacteria in meats 
is markedly checked at temperatures be- 
low 40 degrees in refrigerators, Dr. Louise 
Stanley, Chief of the Bureau of Home 
Feonomics, stated orally July 28 in com- 
menting on results of a series ‘of tests 
completed at the Bureau. 

Growth of bacteria was found to be 
greater in covered than in uncovered 
dishes. Additional information was sup- 
plied as follows: 

The study was the outcome of a desire | 
te ascertain temperatures which might be 
recommended for’ home refrigeration of | 
meat in order to keep spoilage as low as 
possible. 

A good grade of market top round beef 
taken from irspected and approved ani- 
mals was used in the experiment. It was 
obtained from regular markets. 


Series of Daily Tests 

The sample was first cut in three inch 
cubes. Two cubes, one placed in a covered 

ish and the other in an uncovered one, 
were stored in refrigerator temperature of 
35, 40, 45, 50, and 55 degrees. Preliminary | 
studies of each cube were made first, and 
thereafter daily tests were conducted for 
four days. 

Samples for bacteriological determina- 
tions were taken from 10 different loca- 
tions on the surfaces of the cubes. Each | 
was weighed and one gram was mixed with 
sterile sand in sterile mortars. The re- 
sults tabulated showed that bacterial de- | 
velopment was markedly checked at tem- 
peratures of 40 degrees and below. 

A moderate increase was noted at tem- 
peratures up to 45 degrees, then a decided 
increase at temperatures of 45 degrees | 
and above. 

It was found that the studies are in 
agreement with those of other research 
workers in showing that bacterial counts 
in the meat samples vary so much with 
conditions of growth that they constitute! 
an inexact method of determining | 
spoilage. 

Penetration of Bacteria | 

It was further found that the methy-, 
lene blue test was of no practical value 
since it was affected by the uneven dis- | 
tribution of bacteria, changes in predom- 
inating type, and variation in the hydro- 
gen ion and the presence of enzymes. 
The ammonia test was fot secured until | 
the spoilage had advanced to a stage per-| 
ceptible both by sight and odor. 

Penetration of the bacteria into the 
meat was also studied. A sample held 
in an uncovered dish at 55 degrees indi-| 
cated after four days considerable pene- 
tration, but a drying out of the surface, 
with a more compact structure resulting. 

A comparable sample refrigerated at the 
same temperature in a covered dish} 
showed less firm meat structure and a} 
higher degree of penetration, not only} 
along the outer fibre spaces, but into the 








Fingerprint Re 
As Valuable in Civil Service 


Federal Specialist Says Opposition to Plan Is 


Based Upon ‘Antiquated’ Ideas 


ro to fingerprint records of Federal personnel is based on “antiquated” 
ideas, J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Bureau of Identification of the De- 
partment of Justice, said in a recent address before the Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Identification at Rochester, N. Y. Publication of his address 
in full text was begun in the issue of July 28 and proceeds as follows: 

: On — 7, 1931, bee ee ee a ee 

rom the Superintendent of the Bureau Hy re 
of Identification of the Tulsa, Okla., = A aT ae ae toe, a 
Police Department, notification that Jean | criminal record in order to determine the 
Elms was wanted for the murder of &| advisability of bail or to have a means of 


police officer. At that time, by compari-| recapturing him should he break jail, no 
son of fingerprints, it was determined that | eatnatianal problem is cos 


this individual during April, 1928, was re-| [t+ behooves each and every one of us, 
ceived at the State Penitentiary at Little powever, to exert every qassible effort 
Rock, Ark., to serve a one year term for! to combat this movement which is becom- 
the crime of burglary and grand larcefy. | ing more and more apparent in some sec- 
In June, 1929, he had been received at/ tions of the country. I need not dwell, in 
the United States Penitentiary at Leaven- | taiking to experts such as the representa- 
worth, Kans., to serve a term of one year | tives of this organization, upon the value 
and one day for a violation of the National | of the immediate recording of these prints, 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act. |upon the fugitives who will be appre- 

Two days prior to the receipt of the|hnended thereby, upon the effective aid 
above wanted notice, on Feb. 5, 1931, | which will be afforded to District Attorneys 


fingerprint card was received from the in various parts of the country in deter-! 


Police Department at St. Paul, Minn.,; mining the course of procedure to be 
showing his arrest as Raymond Parker.) pursued in the prosecution or withholding 
Upon receipt of this notice, telegraphic | of prosecution in the cases of the various 


;advice of his apprehension in St. Paul | jndividuais. 
| was transmitted immediately to both the} 


More particularly is this of value in the 
St. Paul and Tulsa authorities. This ended passing of sentences upon convicted per- 
a man hunt that had extended over the| sons, although this, of course, comes co 
entire southwest portion of the United! siderably later. 
States, as well as other sections of the only be done when the judicial official is 
country. Once again, in this case, the|in the possession of all information which 
fugitive was unable to hide his identity | will enable him to determine whether the 
by the ancient subterfuge of using an as-| individual before him for sentence is a 
sumed name. Names and even descrip-| hardened criminal or one who, by humane 
tions may be changed, but fingerprints are | treatment, may be reclaimed for the bene- 
unvarying and disclose the true identity | fit of society and himself. 
of the bearer. | 

On May 19, 1931, a fingerprint record Records Taken of Civil 
was received in the Division from the « ° : 
Police Department at Parsons, Kans. on Service Applicants 
an unidentified man, more than 60 years | 


of age, killed in a train accident in that|everyone here present that the support of 


‘city. Although the middle, ring, and little |all persons interested in law-enforcement 


fingers on the left hand of this individual! be enlisted by you in order that efforts 
were so badly mashed that it was impos- to prevent upon arrest the immediate 
sible to obtain any impressions of them, recording of fingerprint records, may be 


the technical experts in the Bureau's Di-|overcome. There would appear absolutely | 


vision of Identification and Information,!no reason why those engaged in the legi- 
by searching in every possible combina- timate transaction of affairs or the pur- 
tion, effected an identification and found’ suit of constructive business should, at this 
the man who had been killed to be iden- stage, object in any manner to the re- 
tical with one Artemus P. Hurt, with cording of fingerprints. The stigma which 


aliases, who was arrested by the police at|in the early stages of its development was | 


Kansas City, Mo., on March 4, 1911, on a; attached to this process has long since 
charge of petty larceny. The officials at| passed away. Only in the minds of those 
Parsons, Kans., were immediately notified | who are still mentally dwelling in the 
of this identification. nineteenth century can there be any 00 
. ’ pene ing that only criminals are fingerprinted. 
Officer’s Victim : : e 


: | As I have previously indicated, many of 
Identified as Criminal |the Federal governmental agencies have 
On the morning of June 19, 1931, a spe- 


cial officer of the Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific Railroad, at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, encountered three men_ loitering 
about the yards of said railroad company. 
The officer accosted these men and asked 
them their business, at which time they 
drew their guns and began firing. None 
of the shots found its mark. The officer, 
in self-defense, shot back wounding one 
of the men and killing one of them, while 
the third escaped. 

The fingerprints of the individual who 
was killed were obtained and forwarded 
to the Division of Identification and In- 
formation under the name of Lukas 


prints as an aid in the selection of em- 
ployes. There are still a few governmental 
agencies who adhere to the feeling that 
to have the fingerprint records of their 
personnel searched in the Division of 
Identification may cause irritation and 
some sort of nebulous reflection upon the 
{character of such employes. I am frank 
to state that I have absolutely no patience 
with this antiquated and, in my opinion, 
totally absurd attitude. 

I can point to no stronger argument 


of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, wherein it is stated that of 72,298 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, 1931 — Ohe Guited States Baily — year 


cords Viewed —_[nfant Mortality 


n-| complaint,” 
Manifestly justice on, Weather Not Cause 


In any event may I suggest to each and | 


become convinced of the efficacy of finger- | 


than that which appears in the last report) 
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DELICIOUS --~-- 


Said to Be Less _ 


| During Summer 
Hazards to Babies Are No| 
Greater in Warm Than in 
Cold Months, Children’s | segunin t<>veaiiie 


Bureau Explains 7 
aaa | | ROME BEAUTY ------- 


WINESAP +++ 2*--2+-- 
JONATHAN 
STAYMAN WINESAP ~-- 


BALOWIN 

| 
| 
! 


. 
| Contrary to popular notions, Summer is | 
‘not the most difficult season of the year 
for babies, it was explained orally at the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, July 28. 

Infant mortality is not only less during 
the Summer than at any other period of 
the year, but because of favorite climatic 
conditions and more widespread informa- 
tion on the care of infants, it provides | 
great opportunity for physical develop- 
ment, the Bureau pointed out. Additional 
— furnished at the Bureau fol- | 
OWS: 
| For a long time mothers dreaded the | 
approach of hot weather through fear of 
greater hazard to young infants. The no- | 
tion became deeply rooted because of the | 
prevalence of diarrhea and enteritis which 
annually takes a great toll among infants. | 
Parents still watch the coming of hot | 
Summer months with great anxiety, in| 
fear of diarrhea, often called “Summer 
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Science has found that although di- | 


|arrhea and vomiting are more likely to 
occur in hot weather than in cool, they} 
ere by no means caused by the weather 
| alone. They are generally the result of 
{wrong feeding and are likely to follow) 
some infection such as a cold or an ab- 
cess in the ear. 

Latest statistics on infant mortality in 
\the United States plainly show that fewer | 
| infants under one year of age die during | 
the warm and hot months than the cool | 
and colder ones. These figures, which rep- 
resent the situation in 1928, reveal that! 
per 1,000 births 70.4 deaths occurred in| 
| May, 64.2 in June, 60.8 in July, 60.2 in 
| August, and 63.4 in September. 
| In contrast to these figures, deaths per 
/ 1,000 births for the other months were 
as follows: In October 64.3, in November 
65.2, December 81.3, January 68.7, Febru- 
ary 73.2, March 74.8, and April 75. | 

For the entire year the infant mor-' 
tality was 68.5 per 1,000. The boys have 
| the highest mortality, with 76.4 dying per | 


| 


| 1,000, compared with 60.6 of the girls. 
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A LTHOUGH hundreds of varieties of 
apples are found in_ orchards 
throughout the United States, it is esti- 
mated by the National Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics that five varieties 
make up nes per geo of 
the total number of apple trees in com- 
eenqeee Aegon | mercial orchards and that the first 15 
Cool weather and the cold, damp Win-| varieties contain 71 per cent of all trees. 
ter months bring many hazards to the) The five preferred varieties are: Delici- 
infant not present in the warmer and | ous, Winesap, Jonathan, Stayman Wine- 
dryer periods. Colds, ete sap and Baldwin. 
|similar diseases associated wit nter | ‘ t j 
months weaken the vitality of the infant| .TWenty-five varieties are listed in = 
iand make him susceptible to other dis-| graph according to their commercia 
;eases. Shut in houses, and often improp-| importance in the orchards of the 
|erly clothed, fresh air does not circulate! ynited States. The periods when they 
were set indicates the age of the trees 


‘freely about him. Also many children 
lack enough sunshine during these months. | : 
and in a general way reflect changes in 





Warm weather, in sharp contrast, af-| 
'fords a natural surrounding quite condu- | 
|cive to growth. The infant can be ex-| 
| posed to considerable fresh air and sun- 
shine and enjoy a more agreeable tem-| 
perature out-of-doors and indoors as well | 
without making very great changes in 
dress. 

For Summer months, considerable at-| 


Excavators Find Traces 


Of Ozark Cave Dwellers 
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varieties planted from one period to the 


next in response to consumer preference. 


Fifty-six per cent of the Delicious | 
trees were set in the period 1920-27. 
Other varieties in which large propor- 
tions of the trees now standing were 
planted during this period are: Stay- 
man Winesap, 38.5 per cent; McIntosh, 
48.3 per cent; Yellow Transparent, 52.4 
per cent; and Golden Delicious, 94.4 
per cent. 

Trees of the four varieties, Delicious, | 
Winesap, Jonathan and Stayman Wine- | 
sap, number about 25,0000,000 or 31 per 
cent of the total number of apple trees 
in commercial orchards. These varieties 
are widely grown and occur in most of 
the important commercial apple-produc- 
ing areas. 


| 
| 
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Unemployment in N. Y. C., 


fibre spaces themselves. The more broken! Roman Pucholiski, whose address was 
down condition of the fibres seems to in-|given as Hamtramck, Mich. The records 
dicate decomposition taking place under! of the Division disclosed the fingerprints 
these conditions. |of the said deceased individual to be 

The tests also brought out the fact that | identical with those of one Frank Bodnar, 
there is a need for a more detailed study who had served one year in jail for shop- 
of types of bacteria. | 





'and who, at the time of his death, was 


Value of Chlorinating 
Water Shown in Test 


Public Health Service Reviews 
Results of Research 


for bank robbery. 


aforesaid identification. 


These are only instances, culled at ram- | 





dom, of the daily work of the Division of 
Identification and Information of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation. They are duplicated 


|dicate, in terms of human dramatic in- 
terest, the service rendered by the Divi- 
sion of Identification and Information to 
law-enforcement officials in all parts of 
the country. This service, while effective 
and of daily use, can be improved, but 
this improvement is dependent upon the 
increased cooperation which may be af- 
forded by the representatives of this or- 
ganization and other law-enforcement 
officials. 

More prints is the need, the constant 
need, of the Bureau. Until such time as 


The results of studies on raw water pre- 
chlorination have recently been made) 
Public by the Public Health Service. The! 
conclusions drawn from the report briefly 
are as follows: 

Raw water prechlorination, when prop- 
erly controlled, affords an effective and 
economical means of reinforcing the bac- 
terial efficiency of rapid sand water fil- 
tration processes, these experiments hav- 
ing indicated that the permissible density 


breaking and theft in Winnipeg, Canada, | 


each and every day of the year. They in-| 





|employes fingerprinted 


| fingerprints taken of applicants for posi- 


tions in Federal service 5,037 were found 
to have police records, or one in every 
14. The offenses consisted of misdemea- 
nors and crimes ranging from disorderly 
conduct to bigamy, counterfeiting, arson, 
burglary and murder. 


If any further argument is needed as 


wanted by the authorities at Winnipeg) to the necessity of figerprinting the per- 
0 The appropriate offi-|sonnel or having such fingerprints com- 
cials were immediately telegraphed of the | pared in the Division of Identification at 


Washington, one may point to the situa- 
tion found in the New York City Post 
Office a few years ago when of the 460 
in the Registry 
Section of that Post Office, 49 were found 
to have criminal records and seven of 


| these 49 advised that they had obtained 


their positions in the Post Office in order 
to rob the mails. 


The United States Civil Service Commis- | 
sion has properly recognized the value of | 


this science and the imperative necessity 
of all applicants applying for civil posi- 


tions in the United States Government | 
having their fingerprints searched in the} 


Division of Identification and I do hope 


| that shortly all other governmental agen- 


cies, civil and otherwise, will recognize 
the value and necessity of this action and 


tention should be paid to the food of the 
baby. Pasteurized or boiled milk, fresh, 
cold, and clean, should be fed to him 
and he should have three or four glasses 
of cool, unflavored water daily. Orange- 
jade, lemonade and tomato juice may be 
givefi also. 
Vegetables in Diet 

Fresh, green leafy vegetgbles along with 
ripe and fresh fruits are Tmportant items 
to the baby’s diet. Children over 18 months 
|may have meat or fish and a fresh egg 
daily. 

Every child should be out of doors from 
| five to six hours daily except in rain and 
high winds. The child should be allowed 
; to become gradually tanned but not sun- 


clothing during most of the day. Cloth- 
ing that is too warm causes perspiration 
which makes the child catch cold easily. 
A daily bath, preferably in the afternoon, 
is essential to the health of the child. 


Visitors in Park to See 


| burned. A sun suit and sandals are ample | 


_—_——_——_ rags Pt Rise “ P- er 5s Research 

7 ere are . is ir., Weifare Council o » 1931. 31-12826 
jerteanene «Se a ae ee or Insects Described as Carriers of | Luddy, Aitbe 3. Real de Rarice, tilustrious 
likely to be found walls sta g | ; | penitent and reformer of Notre Dame de la 
more stories in height. Already interest- Bubonic Plague Trappe. 314 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green & 


ing material has been found in the shape | a 
of pots, bowls, various vessels, stone orna- In ridding dogs and. animals of fleas, 
a naa o the ruin. adult fleas, but also to annihilate the eggs 
Dr. Roberts has a staff of 12 Zuni/and lesser developed fleas by changing the 
Indians assisting him in all of the work of | animals’ bedding and spraying the quar- 
excavating and also is being aided by | ters with creosote or gasoline, the Depart- 
the field class from the Rockefeller School; ment of Agriculture stated July 26. 
at Santa Fe. | Statement follows in full text: ; 
Mr. Walker has selected the most prom-| A scratching dog usually means just one 
ising cave and now is busily excavating it. thing. Fleas! 
It is a large rock shelter consisting of | 
| heavy deposit of ashes with 
| burials have been found. C 
' the inhabitants to have been very early | potential carriers of bubonic plague and 
historical tribes and possibly more ancient | points out that a flea would just as readily 
occupants. bite a human as a dog—and does. The 
M. R. Harrington already previously Department tells how to control this pest. 
found the remains of very early primitive | 
culture in the Ozarks. These peoples| there are cats. dogs, or hogs. 


The fleas 


of the basket makers of the Southwest.|Tridding the host animals of the adult 
Already the culture of the peoples in the/ fleas is the first step in control. Dogs 
'upper levels ef the cave explored by Mr. 
Walker indicate that he will find evidences 
\later of this same group. 


tion. Cats, and also dogs, may be pow- 
|dered with pyrethrum. Hogs may 


These were taken from| it is necessary not only to eliminate the} 


The) 


Most people feel mildly sympathetic for | Natl. industrial conf. bd. 
earth. Three|the dog, but the United States Depart-| 
They disclose!ment of Agriculture warns that fleas are 


Fleas usually become troublesome where | 


seemed to have a culture similar to that| must have blood to develop their eggs, SO| Spooner, Cecil. My Irish Cinderella, comedy, 


may be washed in a mild creosote solu-| 


be | 
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of bacillus coli in the raw water could 
be slightly more than doubled by the 
use of this measure. 


Maintenance of a controlled low resi- 
dual chlorine in the applied water, aver- 
aging 0.05 parts per million and not ex- 
ceeding 0.10 parts per million, gave more | 
consistent and, in general, more satisfac- 
tory results than did superchlorination, 
with a high residual chlorine. 

The bacterial efficiencies of filtration 
and of postchlorination appear, from these | 
observations, to be measurably reduced 
as the result of prechlorination. 


Although the length of filter run was 
not increased by prechlorination under 
the conditions of these experiments, the 
development of growths of microscopic 
organisms was perceptibly retarded by this 
treatment. i 

The ‘application of prechlorinated water | 
to rapid sand filters appears to lower the 
bacterial content and the _ biochemical | 
oxygen demand of the filtering medium. 
Variations in both of these elements were | 
found to bear a fairly definite relation to! 
concurrent variations in the residual 
chlorine of the applied water. 

More general observations made in the 
course of the experiments confirmed the 
prevalent impression that it is advantage- | 
ous to prechlorinate before, rather than 
after, preliminary sedimentation in order 
to utilize the stabilizing effect of basin 
treatment prior to applying prechlorinated 
water to filters. They also indicated, how- | 
ever, that even with the stabilizing in- 
fluence of such basin treatment careful 
technical supervision and laboratory con- 
trol are necessagy to maintain a relatively 
constant chiorine content of water ap-| 
plied to filters, which appears to be a 
desirable condition for consistently effec- 
tive filtration. 

Although the ability of well-ripened 
filters to absorb excessive amounts of 
chlorine for considerable periods of time 
constitutes a valuable operating factor of 
safety, in so far as the production of over- 
chlorinated effluents is concerned, any un- 
due burdening of filters with excessively 
chlorinated water may be expected, as 
shown in these studies, to result in a 
measurable impairment of their bacterial 
efficiency. 

The main advantage of prechlorination, 
from the viewpoint of this study, may be 
summed up as being its effectiveness and 

elative economy as a measure for rein- 
orcing the over-all bacterial efficiency of 
the rapid-sand filtration process, when 
considered as a whole. Its principal dis- 
advantage appears to be its tendency to 
cause a perceptible decrease in the bac- 
terial efficiency of filtration and of post- 
chlorination. From a practical standpoint 
this advantage appears, trom the study 
herein described, to be outweighed by the 
advantage above indicated, though it 
should be taken into account in casting 
up a balance sheet of performance to be 
expected in applying this method of treat- 


came —leoned by the Public Health Serv- objection exists, and that the rule against|stcond to none in difficulty and im- 
e. 





each and every criminal is recorded at 
the time of arrest for each and every 
crime committed, the effectiveness of the 
Bureau may be improved. It rests with 
you gentlemen to bring about ‘the con- 
summation of this ideal. 

Naturally every effort is made to avoid 
errors in this highly important work. It 
may be at times, in the constant pressure 
due to the stress and strain of the endless | 
efforts to provide the requisite information 
on prints received to waiting law-enforce- 
ment officials throughout the country, 
that errors occur in the work of the Divi- 
Sion. However, every possible effort is 
made to avoid errors. You would be per- 
forming a favor to the organization which 

have the honor to represent if, on any 
occasion these errors come to your atten- 
ion, you would promptly notify the Bu- 
reau of Investigation. In this way you 
can render real service and enable the 
work of the Division to be constantly im- 
proved. 


that the feeling that such action casts 
any reflection or slur upon the character, 
social standing or status of any individual 
concerned, will be dissipated. I have al- 
ways felt that any person applying for a 


clear conscience would take no execption 
to any investigation or check which may 
be made of his past activities. 


Commends Efficiency 


Among Personnel 
It is usually those who have something 


motives .who utter the most blatant pro- 
test. Certainly, all members of this or- 
ganization should not only in theory but 
in actual practice stand united against 
any absured or ridiculous propaganda 
tainted with allegedly humanitarian or 
| fictitious constitutional grounds to ‘dis- 
courage the taking and proper checking 
of fingerprints of persons applying for 
Pore bs is employment in any agency which has to 
Criticizes Opposition do _— law enforcement or the carrying 

7° om ase on of governmental functions, whether it 
To Fingerprinting 'be Federal, State, municipal or iocal. 

At all times it benooves organizations; I would like to make one more sugges- 
and individuals to refrain from the fatal tion. The science of fingerprinting has 
error of being content with the achieve-| become a real science. Its personnei is 
ments accomplished. The science of fin-| Second to none in character and scientific 
gerprinting has overcome all objections/ attainment. Every efforts must be made 
which have in the past been advanced to retain the position which has been won 
and has been accepted and applied in all|by fingerprint experts. after so many 
parts of the world. However, there are| years of constant, hard and improperly 
some clouds on the horizon. Among them|remunerated struggle. I desire to refer 
is the apparently determined effort which! specifically to the indubitable fact that 
is becoming more and more manifest to| fingerprint experts are paid far below the 
prevent law-enforcement officials from| actual real value of their services. No 
registering the fingerprints of persons | Organization can maintain its effectiveness 
placed under arrest and charged with|and no organization can hold in its ranks 
various crimes by that type of legal prac-| those best adapted to the work to be 
titioner whose interest in protecting his| performed, unless, in some measure or in 
client's alleged rights seems to su¥mount|some degree, the compensation is of a 
his interest in the public welfare. satisfactory and just character. 

The successful consummation of the ef-| I am glad to state that in so far as 
forts of these representatives of the crimi-|the Division of Identification of the Bu- 
nal classes would be highly detrimental! reau of Investigation of the United States 
to law enforcement. There would seem|Department of Justice is concerned every 
no valid reason why fingerprints should | effort has been made to increase the classi- 
not be taken promptly upon the making] fication standing of its technical staff. 

There have been no objec- | Today our technical staff is divided into 





of an arrest. 


tions raised, so far as I know, to the! four groups. The compensation of the) 
proper recording of an arrested person’s| highest group ranges from $2,600 per an-| 
the second | 


description, the color of his hair, the|num to $3,200 per annum; 
color of his eyes, his facial characteristics,| group from $1,800 per annum to $2,160 
his features and his stature. These are, per annum; the third group from $1,620 
matters of current record and apparently|per annum to $1,980 per annum, and the 
no objection has been raised to the record-| fourth group, namely, that of students of 
ing of these characteristics. It is also|the fingerprint science from $1,440 per 
customary at all times, and there have! afmum to $1,620 er annum. 
been no objections raised thereto, to; This present range of salaries is higher 
record the signature of an arrested indi-| than that existent at the time the Divi- 
vidual. ; | sion was organized in 1924. It is gratifying 

In my opinion, the recording of finger- to note that the Federal Government has 
prints is simply an extension of the re-, recognized the growing importance and 
cording of the description of the signature| value of the services of experts in the 
of the individual involved, and I fail to| fingerprint science. I believe that this or- 
see why effective protest should be made| ganization should continue to bring about 
to this procedure. In so far as legal au-|the proper rate of compensation in local, 


thority is concerned, the great weight of | State and governmental organizations for | 
authority is that no constitutional| the men engaged in this work which is 


| that 


! self-incrimination applies only to testi-' portance. 


position, who has a clean record and a} 


which they desire to conceal for ulterior | 





Hopi Snake Dance 


Mr. Chambers found in Alaska consider- 





Grand Canyon Spectacle to Be 
Held in August 


skin, bowls, and other material of value. 
Most of the bones were in excellent con- 

| dition and some of the dried flesh and 
An opportunity to witness the Hopi 


| ligaments still held some of the bones 
snake dance and the beautiful night chant | together. 
of the Navajos which sometimes lasts nine 
days will be afforded to many visitors to 
Grand Canyon National Park during Au- 
gust, the Acting Director of the National 
Park Service announced today. 

The snake dance will take place between 
Aug. 15 and 25. and the night chant some- | 
time during the month. Definite dates | 
{have not been set for these famous re- 
| l:igious dances of the Hopis and Navajos, | 
| two of the most colorful Indian tribes of 
|the Seuthwest, because the exact dates | 
| Gepend upon lunar conditions satisfactory 
| to the medicine men of the tribes. 

The superintendent of the Grand Can-| 
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| Nearly 50,000 Indians live in and about! 
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cupy a separate tract within the bounda- Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Je., 1931. 


ries of the Navajo Reservation. Their U. 8S. Dept. of 
pueblos are located on rocky mesas. It! 132-229) 
is bélieved by many scientists that aris- | 
tocratic Hopis, if so minded, could trace | 


their lineage back to the ancient cliff | STATE PUBLICATIONS 
dwellers of this region. Unlike the Na-| AND BOOKS 
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treated by sprinkling them lightly with 
crude petroleum. | 

The flea eggs are laid on the animals, 
|/but they usually drop to the ground or, 
floor and develop thgre through larva 
}and cocoon stages, finally emerging as 
| adult fleas. 
| After rieding the host animals of the} 
‘adult fleas the next step is to eliminate) 
the fleas in various stages of development | 
in their breeding places. Bedding for ani- | 
mals should be changed frequently. Spray | 
with creosote or sprinkle gasoline on the | 
floor. Clean up all rubbish where young 
fleas develop. 

In the western and southern States fleas 
bother poultry, but providing clean nest- 
ing material and spraying the quarters 
with creosote will keep them under con- 
| trol. 

High-topped shoes worn over the trous= 
ers afford some protection to individuals 
who work in flea-infested places. A little 
creosote or kerosene at the top of the 
shoes keeps the fleas from crawling up. | 
If the fleas get into the house, a fly spray | 
will control them for a short while. Sprin- | 
kling fresh pyrethrum powder between 
the sheets will keep them out of the beds. 





| 


Use of Boneless Lamb 
| Said to Offer Advantages 


Among the many advantages of bone- 
less lamb roasts are the ease with which 
they can be carved, even by the inexpe- 
|rienced, and the fact that such roasts 
|may be filled with tasty stuffing, which 
|makes them go farther than the unboned 
cuts. A boned roast may be cut into at- 
tractive slices throughout the entire). 
| length of the roast. As described in Leaf- 
let 74-L, Boning Lamb Cuts, just issued 
by the Department of Agriculture, meth- 
ods of boning are relatively simple and 
can be performed by anyone who has a 
sharp boning knife and a little patience. 
Many retail butchers are glad to bone a 
retail cut if the housewife will tell them 
just how she wishes the meat prepared. 

In boning a cut the knife should be 
kept close against the bone, in order to 
cut the muscles free, slip into the joints, 
and cut the sinews without gashing the | 
meat. The boning knife should be 4 or 5 


|most beautiful spots in the Grand Can-| 


engage in farming. | 
About 200, Gupel Indians, the remnants | partment in the State given below. 
Mo.—7th Bienn. Rept. of State Highway 


of a once powerful tribe, live on the 
Havasupai Reservation along Havasu) “comm. for period ended Dec. 1, 1930. Sub- 
Creek in Cataract Canyon, one of the| mitted to Gov. and Members of 56th Gen. 

Assembly, by E. E. Cramer, Secy. Jefferson 


inches long and not more than half an 
inch wide, the publication shows. It 
should be Well sharpened, and should be 
kept sharp. A small cork may be fitted 


yon National Park. The ancestors of the | ,.City. 1931 : : _Jover the end and a piece of cloth wrapped 
Supais were so preyed upon by the ra tt age hn at ng pg rg around the blade to serve as a reminder 
Apaches, Navajos, and other warlike! Secy. of State. Montpelier, 1931. that the boning knife is not to be used | 
tribes that they were driven into the| Pa.—5th Bienn. Rept. of Secy. of Welfare. for any other purpose. 
Grand Canyon where protection was af-| 1929-30. Submitted to Gow. by FB. Grace | The publication gives detailed instruc- 
forded by the roughness and inaccessi-| $%richurg 1930 ae 2 ‘|tions on how to bone a lamb shoulder, 
bility of the country. ienn. Rept. of Dept. of Highways for| which is one of the most economical lamb | 
Many of the Supais work for the Na-| period Je. 1, 1928, to May 31, 1930. Sub-/ cuts, how to bone a lamb leg, a lamb loin, : 
tional Park’ Service and those on the cree, Se Ser, Se cee 2 See. Secy-|and breast of lamb. Twelve illustrations 


reservation are busy farming and making} 9 
'bdskets. “Havasupai” means “ptople of! duc. to Gov., Bienn. 1929-30, and proposed 


serve as an aid in giving the beginner a| 


— Bd. of Higher ; ; 
Wie te Gor bienn. 19004 ° 3 clear idea of the details of boning these | 


the blue waters,” and signifies to them| budget of Bd. for Bienn. 1931-32, Salem, 
the beauty of the stream along which|, 1930 


_—Ann. Conservation Review for 1930. Pub- 
ee A ate by the Department of Mashed by Dept. of Conservation, Mar., 1931 
e Interior, 


—Vol. 1, No. 6. Baton Rouge, 1931. 


cuts. Copies of Leafiet 74-L may be ob- | 
tained on application to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.—Issued | 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
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At Wholesale in | 


Kast Is Analyzed 


Summary of Figures for 
Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh Is Issued by 
Bureau of the Census 





A preliminary tabulation — of data | 
gathered in the Census of Distribution in- 
dicates that wholesale trade in Boston, 


Mass., exceeds $2,270,000,000 annually. This 





total includes business done by all con-| 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 2,-| 
283 wholesalers proper in Boston in 1929 
amounted to $1.349,717,704. Those whole- 
salers employed 29,854 men and women, 
paid them $61,531,330 in salaries and 
wages, and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$113,291,272. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 1,221 establishments in the 
Boston wholesale field, such as manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank 


stations in the petroleum industry, ete | of the Census. } 


and “functional middlemen.” such_ 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the operations 
of which are similar to those of whole- 
salers. The total volume of business trans- 
acted by those establishments amounted 
to $920,495,383 in 1929. Those establish- 
ments gave employment to 16,571 men and 
women, paid them $36,707,702 in salaries 
and wages, and carried stock at the close 
of 1929 with an approximate cect value 
of $42,638,409. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Boston whole- 
sale field in 1929 amounted to $2,270,213,- 
087. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

A preliminary tabulation of data 
gathered in the Census of Distribution 
indicates that wholesale trade in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. exceeds $2,150,000,000 an- 


nually. This total includes business done | 
by all concerns performing the wholesale | 


function. 

The volume of business done by the 
2.857 wholesalers proper in Philadelphia in 
1929 amounted to $955,253,239. Those 
wholesalers employed 31,118 men and 
women, paid them $58,599,396 in salaries 
and wages, and carried stock at the close 


of 1929 with an approximate cost value of | 


$95,267,432. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 1,241 establishments in the 
Philadelphia 
manufacturers’ sales branches, and bulk 
tank stations in the petroleum industry, 
etc., and “functional middlemen,” such as 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the operations 
of which are similar to those of whole- 
salers. The total volume of business 
transacted by those establishments 
amounted to $1,200,110,384 in 1929. Those 
establishments gave employment to 17,821 
men and women, paid them $39,919,649 in 
salaries and wages, and carried stock at 
the close of 1929 with an approximate 
cost value of $46,214.689. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Philadelphia 
wholesale filed in 1929 amounted to $2,- 
155,363,623. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A preliminary tabulation of data 
gathered in the Census of Distribution in- 
cicates that wholesale trade in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., exceeds $1,469,000,000 an- 


nually. This total includes business done | 


by all concerns performing the wholesale 
function. 

The volume of business done by the 1,059 
wholesalers proper in Pittsburgh in 1929 
amounted to $514,511,525. Those whole- 


salers employed 16,761 men and women, } 


paid them $33,876,386 in salaries and 
wages, and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$44,504,143. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 724 establishments in the 
Pittsburgh wholesale field, such as manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank 
stations in the petroleum industry, etc., 
and “functional middlemen,” such as 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the opera- 
tions of which are similar to those of 
wholesaters. The total volume of busi- 
ness transacted by those establishments 
amounted to $954,631,413 in 1929. Those 
establishments gave employment to 10.- 
028 men and women, paid them $22,712,127 
in salaries and wages, and carried stock 
at the close of 1929 with an approximate 
cast value of $19,533,408. 

The total volume of business transactéd 
by all establishments in the Pittsburgh 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $1,- 
469 142,938. 

(Issued by the Bureau of the Census.) 


Manufacturers Unaffected 
By Oregon Drug Law 


Satem, Orec., July 28. 
Oregon statutory provisions making it 
unlawful for anyone except a registered 
pharmacist or assistant pharmacist to 
manufacture, sell, or dispense any drug, 
poison, medicine or chemical are not ap- 
plicable to the wholesale manufacture of 
drugs within the State, according to an 
opinion of Attorney General I. H. Van 
Winkle. 
In his opinion to the Oregon Board 
of Pharmacy. the Attorney General 
stated that “this conclusion is strengtn- 


ened by the fact that Congress has en-: 


acted comprehensive laws relating to the 
manufacture of drugs and medicines to 
be distributed in interstate commerce, and 
that the jurisdiction of the State to reg- 
ulate the wholesale manufacture and dis- 
tribution of patent medicines or drugs 
would necessarily be confined to such as 
would be disposed of within the State.” 


Lower Assessment Rate 
For Steel Sheet Imports 


New York, July 28.—H. Boker & Co., 
Inc., has obtained a ruling from the Cus- 
toms Court lowering the tariff rate on 
imported steel sheets, polished, planished 
or glanced. The court, in an opinion by 
Presiding Judge Fischer, sets aside the 
collector’s assessment at 20 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 304, Tariff Act 
of 1922, and fixes duty at 1% cents per 
pound under paragraph 309 of the 1922 
law. (Protest 428525-G-13757-30.) 


Annual Receipts of Hotels 
In South Dakota Analyzed 


Receipts of 98 hotels of 25 or more 
rooms in South Dakota in 1929 totaled 
$2,683,000, a Census of Distribution report 
issued by the Bureau of the Census re- 
veals. Of the 98 hotels reporting, 95 were 
in operation throughout the year and 
three were of the resort type operating 
from three to six months of the year. 

The 95 hotels in operation the full year 
reported a total annual business of $2,- 
627,000, an average of 819 full-time em- 
ployes and a total of $616,000 paid in sal- 
aries and wages during the year. These 
hotels also reported 5,071 guest rooms and 
@ dining room seating capacity of 2.226 

Thirteen of these hotels were owned by 
corporations, while 82 were owned by in- 
dividuals and partnerships 

Receipts of the three resort-type hotels 
totaled $56,000 in 1929 and $7,000 was paid 


wholesale field, such as) 





Tennessee Hotel 
Income sicchiname 


Annual Earnings Approach 11 ee 


Semipublic Projects Included in List Reported wate tnstitute, $140,000; tnwood. paving | streets, $11.266; Conneaut, ‘dredging ‘hat=| Drawback Rules 
To the President’s Committee 


Millions, According to Cen- 
sus of Distribution 


| 


Receipts of 150 hotels of 25 or more | 
rooms in Tennessee in 1929 totaled $10,- }i 
982,000, a census of distribution report is- | 
sued by the Bureau of the Census reveals. 
Of the 150 hotels reporting, 142 were in 


operation throughout the year and 8 were eo 


Nebraska : 
»000; Omaha, sewer, $58,287. 
New Hampshire: Berlin, repairing pub- | Cie ar fee ' | Coe 
lie library, $425: Plymouth, librarv, $77,904. $7 cane e, drains and grading playgrounds, | Vaughns a . 
: Aeon ’ ; r $7,500; Clifton, grading, paving, installing | gravel road, Ss >| di ¢ . Eri ‘Ka privileges on processed piece goods have 

East Rutherford, grading water 8g &. F & g\g road, Putnam to Essex County | disposal plant, $581,431; Erie, addition to 


of the resort type, operating from two to 
eight months of the year. 


The 142 hoteis in operation the full 
year reported a total annual business of | 
$10,812,000, an average of 4,155 full-time 
employes and a total of $2,591.000 paid in 
salaries and wages during the year. These 
hotels also reported 11,715 guest rooms 


8,671. 


by corporations, while 109 were owned by 
individuals and partnerships. 

Receipts of the eight resort-type hotels 
totaled $170,000 in 1929 and $37,000 was 
paid in salaries and wages. These hotels 
had 487 guest rooms and a dining room 
seating capacity of 833. One was owned} 
by a corporation and seven by individuals 
and partnerships.—I/ssued by the Bureau 


i 





Customs Regulations 
- Amended on Cartage 
And Storage Charges! 





|Additional Expense of En. | 
| try by Appraisement Shall | 
Be Borne by Importer, | 
Bureau Announces 


Amendment of customs regulations deal- 
ing with charges incident to cartage, stor- 
age or labor or materials appraised, under 
,wWhich such additional expense shall be 
{borne by the importer, was announced 
July 27 by the Commissioner of Customs, 
F. X. A. Eble. The announcement follows 
in full text: 

The Collector of Customs, New York. 

Reference is made to your letter of Nov. 
24, 1930, relative to a charge for cartage 
to the Appraiser’s Stores and for storage 
and labor in the Appraiser’s Stores in 
‘connection with a Buick touring car for 
which an appraisement entry was made 
These charges were collected from the im- 
porter by reason of the regulations in 
Article 315 of the Customs Regulations, 
covering procedure in connection with 
the filing of appraisement entries under 
the provisions of section 498 of the Tariff 
Act, the last paragraph of the regulations 
{reading as follows: “The cartage, storage, 
and labor incident to the entry by ap- 
praisement of articles or merchandise will 
|be borne by the importer.” 


| Cartage Provision 
| Article 940 of the Customs Regulations, 


| prescribing regulations under the provi- 
}sions of section 565 of the Tariff Act 
|covering cartage, also provides that: 


| Merchandise entered on appraisement or- 
| ders and merchandise taken possession of 
by the collector by reason of incomplete 
|} entry, or entry without specification of 
particulars, shall be conveyed under such 
contract to the place designated by the col- 
lector for appraisement, at the expense of 
the importer. 


You state, in connection with the 
charges covering cartage, storage, and 
labor incident to the filing of an ap- 
praisement entry, that: 


The equity or logic of applying the fore- 
going charges to the importer secms debat- 
able to say the least, depending on whether 
or not they are actually incident to the 
entry by appraisement Under regular entry 
the car would be taken to the appraiser's 
stores, in which event the importer would 
not be liable for the cartage. In either case 
appraisement or regular entry, the process 
of examination and appraisement and the 
labor incident thereto is the same Due 


scene eo cementite cata tag t gin t eeT 


_ Sh 








weight being given the foregoing. it is diffi- 
cult to justify the application of the charges 
to the importer f 

In view of the above it is the opinion of 
this office that where appraisement entry | 
is made for an automobile, or a singie pack- 
age containing household or personal ef- 
fects, used abroad and not intended for 
sale, the regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary be either waived or amended to the end 
that the importer be relieved from payment 
of cartage charges, and that storage and 
labor cnarges be imposed only after reason- 
able time is granted the importer to com- 
plete customs formalities 


Authority to Fix Rules 


Section 498 of the Tariff Act authorizes 
entry under regulations for certain mer- 
chandise and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to prescribe rules and 
regulations for the entry and declaration 
of the merthandise described therein. 

Section 489 of the Tariff Act, covering 
the examination of merchandise, provides 
that 


The collector shal! designate the packages 
or quantities covered by any invoice or 
entry which are to be opened and examined } 
for the purpose of appraisement or otherwise 
and shall order such packages or quantities 
to be sent to the public stores or other 
places for such purposes. Not less than one 
package of every invoice and not less than 
one package of every 10 packages of mer- 
chandise, shall be so designated unless the 
Secretary of the Treasury. from the char- 
acter and description of the merchandise 
| is of the opinion that the examination of a 

less proportion of packages wil! amply pro- 
tect the revenue and by special regulation 
permit a less number of packages to be ex- 
amined. 


Section 565 of the Tariff Act, covering | 
cartage, provides that: 


The cartage of merchandise designated | 
for examination at the appraiser's stores 
* * * shall be performed by such persons | 
as may be designated, under contract or 
otherwise,. by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and under such for the 
protection of the own 
the revenue as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall prescribe 














Regulations Amended 
| In view of the above requirements of 


certain merchandise under regulations and 
the examination, appraisement and car- 
tage thereof, and in the absence of specific 
requirements in section 498 that the im- 
porter shall bear the expense of cartage, 
storage and labor incident to the entry 
of merchandise by appraisement, as dis- 
tinguished from merchandise entered un- 
der the provisions of sections 484 and 485 | 


of the Tariff Act, the ordinary and usual | 


expense of such cartage, storage, and 
labor incident to the entry of merchan- 
dise by appraisement can not be legally 
| collected from the importer. 


Therefore, the last paragraph of article 
315 of the Customs Regulations of 1923 
is hereby amended to read: 

Any additional expense for cartage, stor- 
; age, or labor, occasioned by reason of an 
} entry by appraisement, shall be borne by 
the importer 


and the second paragraph of Article 940 : 


is amended by striking out the first line 


| —‘Merchandise entered on appraisement . 


orders and”—so that the paragraph will 
begin “Merchandise taken possession of” 
etc. 


‘in salaries and wages. These hotels had 


120 guest rooms and a dining room seat- 
ing capacity of 139. Two were owned 
by corporations and one by an individual 
| or partnership.—Issued by the Bureau of 
the Census. 
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New Jersey: 


Wan Street. $2,400; paving portion of Cot- | $20,000; paving Olympia Street, $6.000;| road, West Hebron, $12,000; road, Shu- 

and a dining room seating capacity of | tage Place, $400; curb, Cottage Place, $300; ogg Park Slope and Day Street, $50,- | shan Village, $17,500; paving road, Centre 

curb, Paterson Avenue, $400; Hasbrouck 00; paving East Eighth Street, 
irty-thr es ls wer ’ | H@ights, paving and grading, $58.358; Hill- | 0 Se"! : - os , d : rg 

Thirty-three of these hotels were owned natine cad cucbine. O46 188: Para- | Paving Washington Avenue, $15,000; relief | $35,000; preliminary engineering to road|pacing grading and constructing bridge, eee ee ee 

ae highway construction. $77,762: Ridge- sewer, East Clifton Avenue, $20,000; re- work, $2,500; Hastings-on-Hudson, new | $152,721: 


mi 
aa, highway 
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the sections cited covering the entry of } 









Public Construction Awards 
For Week Total 50 Millions |*scite: sso ‘osc maintenance, evade school $5,000; ‘Toronto, sanitary | 


YARD of contracts for public and semipublic works totaled $49,247,328 last week, 
bring the total since Dec. 1 to $2.055,355,476, according to an announcement just navi 3 j 3 ; ; ; 

an @ I Jus aving road, hospital, $50,000; s i‘ i 

myafie by the President's Emergency Committee for Employment, (The Committee's t g road, Clemens to Huletts, $18,000; | p ° 0; Boise City, round house 

ouncement of awards and the first section of the list of projects by States ap- 

ed in the issue of July 28.) 


Lincoln, 


: P a ads - grading Getley Avenue, $5,000; curb, Vale, street, $4,000: 

widening, $29,763; Rocka- a x: : ¢ ’ ' . ’ ’ € : “ ; Los 

” erading and mureneuan $29,957: West- A\ nue, $1,000; _ paving Davidson Street, $13,000; Canandaigua, work on sewer and York, junior high school, $378,588; Allen- =e aeapon Ot bleaching, ae 

Woodcliff $3,000; paving Wisner Street, $1,000; sani- water lines inside city, $15,000; Hudson|town, administration building, $150,000; a Aap De toring te yg 

e, reservoir and pumphouse, $105,000; — a nate a Avenue, $20,000; Falls, removing rails on main street, $10,- | Bethlehem, Union Street Bridge, $50,000; piece goods manufactured in the United 

$33,000: Lon cul y; illiams Street, $2,000; Summit, dor- ‘ vai 74 

ch, addition and a iteratini to conte mitory, Kent Place School, $250,000; Essex | 000; paving Cherry Street and Hudson | dition to high school, $35,000; Pottsville, 2 oe Se Of aes ee 
$80,000; Hillsdale. patients’ build- County, bridge on Bay Avenue and im-| Place, $8,000; Kingston, armory, $300,000; | addition to court house, $388,739. 

New Jersey State Hospital, $186,000: proving Roseland Avenue, $38,686; Ve-| Newburg, armory, $300,000. 

ital housing units, New Jersey State rona, staff house for physicians, $200,000. 


paving, 


armory, 


ital, $54,200; Jersey City, regulating 
paving streets, $31,212; Midland Park, | School, 
ding and paving Sicomac Avenue, $25,-| Avenue Church, 
hangar, 
at 





















































































































































Audubon, | highway construciion, $85,000; paving and 
plant, $400; gracing St. David Road, $40,000; Orleans | $40,000; 
ding municipal lot, $100; Bayonne, im- | County, paving County House Road, $24.- curbing and paving, Cedar Glen 
prOving athletic field, $47,000; street signs, | 000; paving road, Eagle Harbor to West 


sewage 





Barre, $34,500; paving road, a oe a tees paving road and curbing, | ( 
Miller, $29,700; paving road, east Holley | $48.577; Cuyahoga County, surfacing road | t 
to Clarendon, $28,000; paving Lakeside | and installing sewer, $40,288; garage and | Us oms ureau 


Postpones New 


$11,200; Farmingdale, municipal building | sewer system, $25,000: 


Columbus, side | 
and village offices, $90,000; 


Hempstead, | addition to warehouse, $30,000; Bekley 


church, parish house and_ rectory,| Substation, $50,000; Medina County, 1m- 


Doughty Boulevard, $43,291; Pelham | bor, $60,000; Hamilton, three electric sub- 
Manor, incinerator plant, $44,650; Scars- | stations, $500,000; Newark, bridge, $27,624. 
dale, church, $250,000; Blauvelt, mother-| Oklahoma: Oklahoma City, 110 miles} 


— house and chapel, $600,000; Brooklyn, | of transmission line and nine distribution . =] 
paving Brooklyn Avenue, $36,017; paving | Systems, $3,000,000; Muskogee, gymnasium , Extension for Another 30 
streets, $121,549; Washington Days of Revised Regula- 


County, | for Central High School, $60,090; Anadarko 
tions on Processed Piece 


Goods Announced 





paving road, Whitehall Village, $10,000; |railroad yards, $165,000; Chichasha, water 
D € ;completing gravel road, Fort Ann Village, | filtration plant, $80,000; Surphur, indus- 
The concluding section follows in full text: $12,000; paving road, Whitehall to Hamp- | trial building, $25,471; Tulsa, underpass, 
building, — | ton, $7,000; paving West Pawlet Road and | $190,000. 
$13,319; developing city park, $47,000; de-|constructing draw bridge, $14,500; com-| Oregon: Astoria. post office, $211,000. 
recreation grounds, $200,000; |pleting road, Hartford, $9,000; road,| Pennsylvania: Philadeiphia, Girard Col- 
Corners, $40,000; completing | lege Chapel, $2,000,000; sewer and sewage 


Extension for another 30 days of revised 
Treasury regulations governing drawback 


and sewer mains, Curie Avenue, | Line, $12,000; Perry Road, $12,000; paving | hospital, $1,000,000; Johnstown, retaining Just been announced by the Bureau of 
| wall, rear of high school, $36,600; Butler, Customs, Department of the Treasury. 


paving Cleveland Street, $4,315; paving} The regulations were to have become ef- 
20,000; | Cambridge, $25,000; paving road, John- | Columbia Way, $4,151; paving East Fulton : 


relief sewer, Ackerman Avenue, $10,000; | sons Corners, $24,000; road maintenance, | Street, $5,321; sewer, $2,557: Pittsburgh, re thie ne an eee 


ee 7 The new regulations will revoke draw- 
Waynesboro, street maintenance : ood. 
resurfacing four streets, work, $2,000; new water mains, $6,000: back on all processing of piece g 8 with 


Place, $8,000; Kingston, armory, $300,000; | Erie, post office, $525.000; Orwigsburg, ad- acates Win She ee Of) See ee 


goods by other than the powder dyeing 
| South Dakota: Faulkton, high and grade wie aoe eee ee > at the B 
North Carolina: Raleigh, criminal in- |S¢h00l, $65,000; Vermilion, light and power aS CEDIMINCG Orany & e Suread 
sane building, $40,000; Samarcand, two plant. $95,594 ; Watertown, pipe force line, pore Dige os ae ee bh mc 
Madison | dormitories (fire rebuild), $200,000; Union | $7,000; sewage disposal plant $166,000. fir ~ ce sens tativen.” Sinai 
Niskayuna, | County, grade and high school, $30,000. South Carolina: Columbia, grade school, | fitimcl go dave eereeeives. The ads 
Ohio: Cincinnati, refrigerating plant, $25,000. ae hn Page cain tatenae = 
Cleveland, grading, draining.| Tennessee: Bluff City, high school, $45.- as sae pe Pre rhann thee in Wien 
and | 000; Gallatin, grammar school, $70,009: ; ° 


. adjust their operations to conform wit 
Stearns Road, $149,800; paving and curb-| [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] the amended Faeuletiane, ss 


A GOLD MINE 


of Live Historical Information 


New York: Bridgewater, new central 
$200,000; New York, 
$1,250,000; 











HE Annual Index-Digest of The United States Daily has been recognized as one of 

the major indexing achievements of the world. Never before have the mani- 

fold activities of the Federal and State governments for one calendar year been made 
available so comprehensively in one volume. 






In preserving this material for posterity, the 
Annual Index-Digest is doing a work never before 
attempted by any other publication. It is provid- 


Material Not Readil y 


Found Elsewhere 




































ing a key to the vast sources of original fact in- : 
oe eed : : As a Unit 
formation, of which government is the perennial 
storehouse. EXECUTIVE appoint- 
ments; current State legis- 
lation; departmental orders ; 
State bank calls; quarterly 
Federal financing; quarterly 
and monthly State financing; 
opinions of justices and judges 
under their personal names; 
administrative law; Interstate 
Commerce Commission dock- 
ets, including reports, orders, 
petitions and briefs; Customs 
Court decisions; construction 
of State laws by administrative 
officers and courts of law. For 
instance, every decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States has been’ published in 
full text in The United States 
Daily since the paper was 
founded five years ago and this 
is our continuing policy. 


Until the Annual Index-Digest first began to be 
published, no attempt had been made to unify the 
remarkable diversity of official activities on a prac- 
tical basis. The achievement, therefore, to have 
encompassed the social, technical, cultural and 
fiscal doings of Federal and State governments is a 
landmark in the history of American public affairs. 


No student of government affairs can afford to 
be without the Annual Index-Digest. Here, set out 
comprehensively and simply, is the raw material of 
history. Administrative hearings and decisions 
are brought together for him, many of which were 
originally issued in temporary form. By the func- 
tional arrangement of the executive and individual 
departments, both Federal and State, he has placed 
before him a summarized schedule of the orders, 





The 1930-31 edition of the Annual 
Index-Digest will be limited strictly 


briefs, opinions, ete., of these departments. 


The Annual Index-Digest should find a*perma- 


to the number of orders placed in 


advance. So make your reserva- 


nent place on the shelves of all persons interested Si 


in the furtherance of the national achievement, or 
who come in contact with government in their Rag paper edition... . $20.00 


Newsprint edition... 15.00 





business, professional or social activities. 
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Overlap on Street 


Fails to Damage 
Title to Building 


Purchaser Held Not Entitled 
- To Rescind Contract on 
Ground That Title 
Structure Was Defective 


San Francisco, CALirF. | 
M. J. MERTENS 
v. 
Joun C. BERENDSEN. 
Califernia Supreme Court. 
S. F. No. 14164. 





| lease approved. 


to | 


WEDNESDAY, 


Rul 


JULY 29, 1931 — 


ings by Board 


| Promulgated July 28 
San Clemente Sheep Company. Docket 

No. 30799. 
Respondent's determination of value of a 


T. W. Phillips Jr., Inc. Docket Nos. 35469, 


| 41580. 

| Section 204 (a) (8) of the Revenue Act 

of 1926 is not unconstitutional. 

Elizabeth Fy, Bowditch, Executrixr under 
the Will of Frederick C. Bowditch. | 
Docket No. 38105. | 
Where decedent purchased certain prop- | 

erty and caused the title to be transferred 

directly to his wife as a gift, and this , 

property was subsequently transferred by v. 

the wife, through a third person, to dece- | FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. _ 

cent and his wife as tenants by the en- Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 

tirety, such property does not fall within | No. 4434. 

the exception contained in section 302 (c) | Upon petition for review from the Fed- 

of the Revenue Act of 1924 and should be = eral Trade Commission. 





PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
TEMPLE ANTHRACITE COAL COMPANY 


The Anited 










Tax Appeals Court Annuls Trade Commission Order 


| That Holding Company Part With Stock | 


Circuit Court of Appeals Finds Competition Not Affected by 
Acquisition; Commission’s Jurisdiction to Proceed Against 


Holding Company Is Upheld 





Company, Inc., secures orders for coal! 
mined by Temple Coal Company, Lacka- 
wanna Coal Company, Ltd., and Mount 
| Lookout Coal Company, which orders are 
transmitted to Temple Coal Company by 
Thorne,. Neale and Company, Inc. | 

These orders give the name of the cofi- 
signee, destination, route of shipment, the 


Appeal from Superior Court, City and included in the gross taxable estate of Before Burrincton, Woo.tey and THomP- | equipment of the cars containing the 


County of San Francisco. 

Water H. Rosrnson for appellant; THos. 
R. Wuire and Cnas. W. Wuire for re- | 
spondent. 
ee Opinion of the Court 

July 2, 1931 


Lancpon, J.—This is an action by a pur- 
chaser to 
of real estate. 
a written agreement to purchase from the 
defendant a lot and three-story concrete 
building on the northeast corner of Kearny 
and California Streets in San Francisco, 
for the sum of $150,000. A deposit of 
$1,000 was paid at the time the agreement 
was signed. The said agreement provided 
that the purchaser had “seven days in 
which to report any defects in either title 
or survey.” Within the specified time 
plaitiff gave notice of rescission and de- 
manded the return of his first payment, 
claiming that the property encroached 
upon the street, and that the title was 
consequently defective. Upon the refusal 
of the defendant vendor to return the de- |; 
posit, this action was brought. 

There is no dispute about the fact of 
the encroachment, and the evidence sus- 
tains the court’s finding in that regard, 
which reads as follows: “That * * * the) 
building on said premises encroached on} 
property belonging to the city and county 
of San Francisco for a length along the | 
California Street frontage of at least 35 | 
feet and to the extent of two inches on 
the westerly end, tapering to an encroach- | 
ment of seven-eighths of an inch to the) 
easterly end * * * That said encroachment | 
consists only of the marble veneer at base 
of buildings and a slight overlap of the 
concrete behind the marble.” The record 
contains uncontradicted evidence that the 
overlap could be eliminated at a cost of 
$200. 


Validity of Title 


The question presented by these facts 
is, of course, whether the encroachment 
renders the title of the vendor defective. | 
In the absence of a special express re- 
quirement of, e. g., a “perfect” title, it is 
sufficient if the title be marketable; and 
a marketable title has been defined gen- | 
erally as one free from reasonable doubt. 
The case of Kenefick v. Shumaker (Ind.) 
116 N. E. 319, fully discusses the meaning 
and implications of the term. The court 
there said (p. 323): , | 

“Such a title must be free from reason- 
able doubt, and such that a reasonably | 
prudent person, with full knowledge of 
the facts and their legal bearings, will-| 
ing and anxious to perform his contract, | 
would, in the exercise of that prudence 
which business men ordinarily bring to 
bear upon such transactions, be willing 
to accept and ought to accept. It must 
be so far free from defects as to enable | 
the holder not only to retain the land, 
but possess it in peace, and if he wishes 
to sell it to be reasonably sure that no 
flaw or doubt will arise to disturb its mar- | 
ket value. But a mere suspicion against 
the title or a speculative possibility that 
a defect in it might appear in the future 
cannot be said to render a title unmar- 
ketable. It is not required to be free | 
from mere shadows or possibilities, but | 
from. probabilities. Moral, not mathe- 
matical, certainty that the title is good) 
is all that is required.” (See, to the same | 
effect, Zelman v. Kaufherr, [N. J.] 73 
Atl. 1048; Liberty Oil Co. v. Condon Nat. 
Bank, [C. C. A.] 291 Fed. 293; and see, 
also, in general, Howe v. Coates, {[Minn.] | 
107 N. W. 397, 4 L. R. A. (N. S.] 1170; 
note, 38 L. R. A. [N. S.] 1.) 


Similar Cases Cited 


The effect of encroachments upon the 
marketability of title is a problem which 
does not appear to have been directly 
presented in any California case, but it 
has received the attention of the courts | 
of other States, and in particular of the 
State of New York. In this latter juris- 
diction a most curious line of decisions | 
may be noticed. The earlier cases, such | 
‘as Empire Realty Corp. v. Sayre, 95 N. Y.| 
S. 371, and Broadbelt v. Loew, 44 N. Y. S. 
159, held that even a substantial en-)| 
croachment on the public street did not 
affect the marketability, on the ground 
that there was no likelihood of interfer- | 
ence by the city authorities. These cases 
were subsequently overruled or disregarded | 
because of a change in municipal policy, | 
which is discussed in Acme Realty Co. v.| 
Schinasi, (N. Y.) 109 N. E. 577, L. R. A. 
1916A, 1176. 

_ The court there speaks of the increas- | 
ing density of population and the spread 
of business districts, and then says (109 
N. E. 579): “It is familiar recent history 
that these changed conditions have led! 
to the compulsory removal! of building en- 
croachments from areas, streets, and) 
blocks where they had always before been 
permitted. When the late Mr. Justice 
Patterson wrote the opinion in the case} 
of Broadbelt there was nothing to indi- 
cate that there would ever be a radical | 
departure from the early policy of the 
city with reference to building encroach- 
ments on the streets. Since then the 
change has become an accomplished fact, 
and its binding force has been recognized | 
in the 4ater judicial decisions.” (See, also, 
Perlman v. Stellwagen, 187 N. Y. S. 845; 
a N. Levy Corp. v. Dick, 190 N. Y. S.| 
“ mY 








Rights of City 

We have no evidence of the policy of the 
municipal authorities of the City of San 
Francisco, nor would we be disposed to 
give much weight to such policy in reach- 
ing our decision in the instant case. We 
think that if it should appear that the 
city has a right of action based upon the 
encroachment and that the enforcement 
of that right would cause substantial loss 
to the owner, the title cannot be said to 
be free from reasonable doubt. 

A purchaser should not be compelled 
to rely upon past acquiescence or mere 
indifference on the part of city officials 
to substantial interference with the prop- 
erty rights of the people. Hence we shall 
treat this case as if the city were pre- 
pared to enforce these rights, and we 
shall determine the question of market- 
ability by considering what would be the 
result of an action brought by the city 
against the owner. 


Extent of Encroachment 

The answer seems to be clearly indi- 
cated in the cases of Rothaermel v. Ame- 
rige, 55 Cal. App. 273, and McKean vy. 
Alliance Land Co., 200 Cal. 396. In the 
Rothaermel case a wall encroached about 
2 inches upon adjoining property. A man- 
datory injunction was sought to remove 
it. The court said (p. 275): “We have 
here a case where a bare legal right un- 
supported by any damage shown is sought 
to be enforced by mandatory writ re- 
quiring affirmative personal action to be 
taken.” Further, quoting from 14 Ruling 
Case Law 317, section 15, the opinion 


continues: “It is also true, as a general 


decedent. 


George Woodward. Docket No. 42279. 

Where, upon reorganization, merger and | 
consolidation of one corporation with 
another, a stocknolder in the absorbed 
corporation receives one-half share of 
stock and $45 in cash for each share of 


son, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 9, 1931 


Tuompson, Circuit Judge-—This case 
comes here upon the petition of the Tem- 
|ple Anthracite Coal Company for review 
|of an order entered by the Federal Trade 


rescind a contract for the sale Stock held in the absorbed corporation, Gommission requiring the petitioner to| 


equal to the stockholder’s pro rata share 
in the surplus of said corporation, the | 
cash payment has the effect of a distribu- 
tion of a taxable dividend under section 
203 (d) (2) of the Revenue Act of 1926. 
Such a payment is not taxable as a capital 


oe State of Delaware,organized Aug. 25, 1924, 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Harold F, McCor- with an authorized capital stock of 60,- 
mick, Stanley McCormick, Trustees,' 999 shares of no par value; its registered 
sometimes known as Chicago Stock Ex- office is in Dover, Del.; and it maintains 
change Building Trustees. Docket No. an office in Scranton, Pa. 
44139. . The Temple Coal Company is a Pennsyl- 
Held: That the trust involved was not yania corporation with its principal office 
an association taxable as a corporation. and place of business in Scranton. Its 
capital consists of age cry Pee 
rule, that the rts j -faye mon stock of par value of $100, all issued 
by way of wee iin nee and outstanding in October, 1924, when 
though the injury be clearly established, ee ae asa an oo 
where there - i . : : ; 
delay in saascae the stent. bani pigeon and selling anthracite coal from its mines 
exists at law, or where the injury is so|in Pennsylvania. Prior to 1924, 
a, as a oe, it within the maxim 
e minimis, or : 
made in puanaen. es ee Oe | Saserton Coal Company, Sterrick Creck 
quate remedy at law, no relief will be |C0al Company, Babylon Coal Company, 
. a | r y. It owns 
granted, especially where there is no ap-| 4nd Forty Fort Coal Company 
ee eee and its — would tty Coal Company, engaged in the 
aan to ‘Siew cand tnaive . ca mining of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania 
erable expense.” ° and in the sale of such coal. It also owns 
. 80 per cent of the capital stock of the 
In the McKean case the encroachment (1 sckawanna Coal Company, Ltd., also en- 
was from one-half to five-eighths of an paced in mining of anthracite coal in 
inch. The trial court refused to order pennsylvania and the sale of such coal. 
its — and a — 
ages in the sum of $10. s court upheld yj ; 
the judgment, saying (p. 399): “There was Value of Properties 
no direct evidence that the encroachment Owned by Com panies 
of from one-half to five-eighths of an z 
inch caused any actual damage to plain- | Cc 
tiffs, and to our mind the award of the 
trial court is both wise and just.” As a/| 
result of these decisions it follows that 
the encroachment of the building involved 
herein would give the city no right to, 
have it removed, and the owner could not 
be required to pay more than nominal 
damages. This being so, there is, we 
think, no reasonable probability of either 
the commencement or the successful pros- 
ecution of such a suit, which probability 
would have to exist before the title could 
be deemed unmarketable. The problem 
here turns upon a pure question of law, 
and this question has, as we have seen, 
been decided by the courts of this State 


of the provisions of section 7 of the Clay- 


tion 7, 38 Stat. 731.) 
The uncontradicted facts developed at 
the hearing are as follows: 


sets of the Northwest Coal Company, 


Pennsylvania. 


Company was approximately 66,730,205 
jtons and the value of the physical prop- 
erties of those companies was 
$9,192,750 and in property $3,450,000. 
Since 1914, the coal mined by the Tem- 


Company, Ltd., and the Mount Lookout 


The petitioner is a corporation of the | 


it had} 
acquired and now owns the physical as-| 


he capital stock of the Mount) 


; value of $25 each. n 
The collieries owned by the Temple’ business of mining anthracite coal in/|late upon the subject is not, therefore de- 
oal Company and those in which it|Pennsylvania and in selling such coal.) pendent upon the corporation prohibited 
}owns a controlling stock interest are lo-|Its collieries are located in the southern from such stock ownership being itself 
cated in Lackawanna and Luzerne Coun-!anthracite region in .Schuylkill County, | engaged in interstate commerce. 
ties in the northern anthracite field of | Pennsylvania, about 70 miles distant from | language of the act answers the 
In August, 1924, the total | the collieries of the Temple Coal Company | raised by the petitioner. 
coal in place in all of the properties: 
owned, controlled, and leased by the Tem- | 
ple Coal Company, the Lackawanna Com-| September, 1924, consisting of its mines, 
pany, Ltd., and the Mount Lookout Coal | 


in coal | » ° 
Relations Described 


ple Coal Company, the Lackawanna Coal | 


in holding that neither injunctive relief 
nor substantial damages may be secured 
for a slight encroachment. 


Company has been and is sold through | 
Thorne, Neale and Company, Inc., which | 
is engaged in the business of buying and 
selling anthracite and bituminous coal 


Costs of Removal 
There is nothing in the cases from other 
jurisdictions which is inconsistent with 
the conclusion we have reached. Even in 
the later New York decisions the en- 
croachments which were held to render 
LContinued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—Proceedings—Review by court—Findings of 
fact— 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, on review of an order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission requiring a holding company to divest itself.of the stock of two of its sub- 
sidiary corporations, under section 7 of the Clayton Act, was required to determine 
whether the Commission's conclusion as an ultimate finding of fact that the effect 
of the holding company’s acquisition of the stock of the other corporations was or 
might be to substantially lessen competition between them was sustained by the 
facts found by the Commission, notwithstanding a provision of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act making the Commission's findings of fact conclusive-—Temple 
Anthracite Coal Co. v. Federal Trade Commission. (C. C. A. 3.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 
1234, July 29, 1931. 


jand maintains offices in Philadelphia, 
| Buffalo, Chicago, Baltimore, and New 
York. From its offices sales of coal are 
solicited throughout a large territory trav- 
eled by representatives of such offices. 
The Buffalo office solicits and makes 








FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—Orders—Validity—Order requiring holding 
company to divest itself of stock of subsidiary corporations—Effect of acquisition 
of stock on competition— 

An order of the Federal Trade Commission requiring a holding corporation which 
had acquired all the stock of one coal-mining corporation and 98 per cent of the 
stock of another similar corporation to divest itself of such stock, on the ground 
that the acquisition of the stock was in violation of section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
was erroneous, where the two mining companies, both before and after the ac- 
quisition of their stock by the holding company, distributed their coal through 
different wholesale companies which were competing, one against the other, in the 
open market for customers, and there was no evidence before the Commission that 
the competition between them had been or might be reduced because of the owner- 
ship of the stock of the mining companies by the holding company.—Temple An- 
thracite Coal Co, v. Federal Trade Commission. (C. C. A. 3)—6 U. S. Daily, 1234, 
July 29, 1931. 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Power to order hold- 
ing corporation to divest itself of stock of subsidiary corporations—Necessity of 
holding corporation being engaged in interstate commerce— 

The Federal Trade Commission had jurisdiction to order a holding company which 
had acquired all of the stock of one corporation and 98 per cent of the stock of 
another similar corporation to divest itself of the stock so acquired, if the subsidiary 
corporations were engaged in interstate commerce, regardless of whether the hold- 
ing company itself was engaged in such commerce, since section 7 of the Clayton 
Act, which prohibits a corporation from acquiring stock of two or more corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce where the effect “may be to substantially 
lessen competition between such corporations, or any of them, whose stock or other 
share capital is so acquired, or to restrain such commerce in any section or com- 
munity, or tend to create a monopoly.of any line of commerce,” makes the power 
to prohibit the acquisition of the stock dependent, not on the character of the cor- 


sales in Canada also. Thorne, Neale and! 


| coal, the mine from which the coal is io 
|be shipped, the quantities and kinds of 
coal ordered and the price of the coal, 
f. o. b. mine. 


Methods Employed 
‘In Accepting Orders 


If the price inentioned in the order 


The plaintiff entered into Such cash payment being substantially cease and desist from alleged violation] is satisfactory to Temple Coal Company, 


|the coal is shipped by Temple Coal Com- 


ton Act (Act of Oct. 15, 1914, c. 323, Sec-| pany to the customer at the price offered. 


Thorne, Neale and Company, Inc., collects 
from the purchaser the selling price of | 


| the coal, paying to Temple Coal Company | 


the selling price less a commission of 4 
per cent for making the sale. 

In the event that the price on the order 
given by Thorne, Neale and Company, Inc., | 
to Temple Coal Company for the coal to} 
be shipped is not satisfactory to Temple 
Coal Company, the order is:not filled. Such 
has been the method of sale employed 
by Temple Coal Company, Mount Lookout 
Coal Company and said Lackawanna Coal 
Company, Ltd., with Thorne, Neale and 
Company, Inc., at least since 1914. 

When shipments of coal are made di- 
rectly by Temple Coal Company to Thorne, 
Neale and Company, Inc., tne coal is billed 
to Thorne, Neale and Company, Inc., at a 
price agreed upon between it and Temple | 
Coal Company, which price is paid to 
Temple Coal Company by Thorne, Neale | 
and Company, Inc., irrespéctive of the 
price received by Thorne, Neale and Com- 
pany, Inc., from th: ultimate purchaser. 

The greater part of the shipments of 
coal on orders furnished by Thorne, Neale | 
and Company, Inc., went into interstate 
commerce. Some shipments were made to | 
their customers in Canada. 

The East Bear Ridge Colliery Company | 
is a Pennsylvania corporation with its | 
principal office and place of business in 
Scranton, Pa. Its authorized capital is 
25,000 shares of common stock of a par 
It is engaged in the 


and the other companies operated by the | 
latter company. Its physical property in | 
improvements, and developments, was | 
valued at $893,492.42 and its coal tonnage 
in the mine was estimated at 4,700,700 tons. 


Between Companies 


Since 1914, the coal mined by the East 
Bear Ridge Colliery Company has been 
sold through Madeira, Hill and Company, 
which is engaged in the business of buying 
and selling anthracite and bituminous coal. | 

Madeira, Hill & Company maintains 
offices in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
end Washington, from which offices sales 
of coal are solicited throughout a large 
territory traveled by the representatives of 
such offices. Madeira, Hill & Company 
secures orders for coal mined by East 
Bear Ridge Colliery Company, which or- 
ders are transmitted to East Bear Ridge 
Colliery Company by Madeira, Hill & 
Company. These orders give the name 
of the consignee, destination, rouie| 
of shipment, the equipment of the cars 
containing the coal, the quantities and 
kinds of coal ordered and the price of the 
coal, f. 0. b. mine. If the price mentioned 


| 





Ridge Colliery Company, the coal is | 
shipped by East Bear Ridge Colliery Com- | 
pany f. o. b. mine consigned to the cus- 
tomer at the said price, Madeira, Hill & 
Company paying to East Bear Ridge Col- 


i liery Company the selling price of the 


coal, less a commission of 4 per cent for | 
making such sale. 

Madeira, Hill & Company collect from | 
the purchaser the selling price of the 
coal. In the event that the price on the 
|order given by Madeira, Hill & Company 
to East Bear Ridge Colliery Company for | 
|the coal to be shipped is not satisfactory | 
to East Bear Ridge Colliery Company, the 
order is not filled. Such has been the 
method of sale employed by East Bear | 
Ridge Colliery Company with Madeira, 
| Hill & Company at least since 1914. | 


| Sales Made Direct 
| At Price Agreed Upon | 


In addition to shipping coal _ to cus- | 
tomers secured by Madeira, Hill & Com- | 
pany, East Bear Ridge Colliery Company, | 
in the usual course of its bsuiness, ships 
{coal directly to Madeira, Hill & Com-| 
pany. When such shipments of coal are 
made directly by East Bear Ridge Col- | 
liery Company to Madeira, Hill & Com-| 
|pany, the coal is billed to Madeira, Hill | 
|& Company at a price agreed upon be- 
tween them and East Bear Ridge Colliery 
Company, which price is paid to East 
Bear Ridge Colliery Company by Ma-| 
deira, Hill & Company, irrespective of 
the price received by Madeira, Hill & | 
Company from the ultimate purchaser. 

The coal sold on orders furnished by | 





poration acquiring the stock of the other corporations, but on the effect of the 
acquisition of the stock on interstate commerce.—Temple Anthracite Coal Co. v. 
Federal Trade Commission. (C. C. A. 3.:—6 U.S. Daily, 1234, July 29, 1931. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE—Transactions constituting—Sipments from coal 
mine to sales agents’ customers—Mine corporation engaged in interstate commerce— 
Where coal produced by a mining company was shipped at the mine consigned 
to the customers of sales agents in interstate commerce, the company was engaged 
in interstate commerce, within the meaning of the Clayton Act, regardless of 
whether the coal was sold by the company to the sales agents and was resold by 
the agents to the customers, or was sold by tha company to the customers through 
the sales agents as the agents of the company, since in either case the coal so 
shipped became a part of interstate commerce.—Temple Anthracite Coal Co. v. 
Federal Trade Commission. (C. C. A. 3.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1234, July 29, 1931. 





VENDOR AND PURCHASER—Performance of contract—Marketability of title— 
Encroachment of building on public street— 

Where a contract for the purchase of a three-story concrete building for the sum 
of $150,000 did not expressly entitle the purchaser to a “perfect” title, the encroach- 
ment of the building on a street of a city to the extent of seven-eighths of an inch 
at one end of a frontage of at least 35 feet to 2 inches at the other end, consisting 
of marble veneer at the base of the building and a slight overlap of the concrete 
behind the marble, removable at a cost of $200, did not entitle the purchaser to 
rescind the contract and recover the initial payment on the ground that the title 
was defective, since the title was sufficient under such a contract if marketable, 
and since the slight encroachment on the street did not affect its marketability, in 
view of the fact that the city, if it should see fit to proceed against the owner of the 
building, would not be entitled to either injunctive relief or to substantial damages.— 
Mertens v. Berendsen. (Calif. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 1234, July 29, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 
ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION—Transferees—Constitutionality of 1926 Act, 
section 280— 
Section 280 of the 1926 Act imposing a liability on persons to whom property of a 
taxpayer has been transferred, held to be constitutional.—Alexander v. Mid-Conti- 
nent Petroleum Corporation. (C. C. A. 10.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1234, July 29, 1931. 


COURTS—Jurisdiction—Suits to restrain enforcement of liability of transferee— 
Section 604 of the 1928 Act prohibiting injunctive relief in the case of summary 

proceedings against a transferee held to be constitutional—Alexander v. Mid- 

Continent Petroleum Corporation. (¢. C, A. 10.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1234, July 29, 1931, 





! 








|Madeira, Hill & Company was shipped 
f. o. b. mines, consigned to purchaser's 
in Pennsylvania and interstate commerce. 
The Temple Coal Company, tite Mount 
Lookout Coal Company, the Lackawanna 
Coal Company, Ltd., and the East Bear | 
Ridge Colliery Company sold coal of the} 
same kinds and sizes, and Thorne, Neale 
|& Company, Inc., and Madeira, Hill & 
Company were in active competition in 
| securing orders for coal. The orders, so- | 
|licited, obtained, and filled through 
Thorne, Neale & Company were in the| 
| same territory, in the same cities, and in| 
many instances, from the same dealers 
from whom orders for coal, mined by the | 
| East Bear Ridge Colliery Company, were | 


solicited, obtained, and filled through 
Madeira, Hill & Company. | 
Effects of Acquiring 

are : ° | 
Capital Stock Discussed 
| On or about Oct. 11, 1924, the peti- 


|tioner, the Temple Anthracite Coal Com- 
pany acquired by purchase, and has ever | 
since owned, all of the outstanding cap- 
|ital stock of the Temple Coal Company, 
}and on or about the same date acquired 
|by purchase, and ever since such ac- 
| quisition has owned, 98 per cent of the 
{outstanding capital stock of the East 
| Bear Ridge Colliery Company. Through 
|its stock ownership, the Temple Anthra- 
cite Coal Company has chosen the officers 


and directors of the Temple Coal Com- | 


pany and its subsidiary companies and of 

the East Bear Ridge Colliery Company. 
The Federal Trade Commission found 

that the effect of the acquisition by the 


|Temple Anthracite Coal Company of the | 


capital stock of Temple Coal Company 
and the East Bear Ridge Colliery Com- 
pany and the use of such stock has been 


and is to substantially lessen competition | 


:Shipments by the coal compan 


| decide whether the contracts with the 


| Sales agents are, in the law 
|in the order is satisfactory, to East Bear | , contracts of | 
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in interstate commerce between the Tem- 
ple Coal Company and the East Bear 
Ridge Colliery Company in violation of 
the second paragraph of section 7 of the 
Clayton Act. The Commission thereupon 
entered an order upon the petitioner in| 
the alternative, requiring it, within 90 
days of the date of service upon it of 
the order, to divest itself in good faith of 
all the capital stock of the Temple Coal | 
Company owned by it and all of its in-| 
terest therein; or, within 90 days, to di- 


| vest itself in good faith of all the capital 
|stock of the Fast Bear Ridge Colliery 


Company owned by it and all of its in- 


| terest therein. 


The petitioner raises the question 
whether the Federal Trade Commission 
had jurisdiction to make the order com- 
plained of, its contention being that, be- 
cause it is a holding company and trans- 
acts no business except as holder and 
owner of the stock of the Temple Coal 
Company and the East Bear Ridge Col- 
liery Company, and is not engaged in 
interstate commerce, it does not come 
within the terms of the Clayton Act. The| 
second paragraph of section 7 of the 
Clayton Act, upon which the complaint 
was based, reads as follows: 

No corporation shall acquire, directly or | 
indirectly, the whole or any part of the 
stock or other share capital of two or more 
corporations engaged in commerce where 
the effect of such acquisition, or the use of 
such stock by the voting or granting of 
proxies or otherwise, may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition between such cor- 
porations, or any of them, whose stock or 
other share capital is so acquired, or to re- 
strain such commerce in any section or com- 
munity, or tend to create a monopoly of | 
any line of commerce. | 
| 


Powers of Congress 


To Legislate on Subject 


It is clear from the language of the 
act that it is the fact of the stock of 
two or more corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce being acquired by any | 
other corporation, producing the effect, | 
through the stock-owning corporation, of, 
either substantially lessening competition 
between them, or, restraining commerce, 
or, tending to create a monopoly of any 
line of commerce, that gives Congress 
power to prohibit the acquiring of such 
stock. The power of Congress to legis- | 


The very 
question 


It is argued quite extensively on the part 
of the petitioner that the sales contracts 
of the Temple Coal Company with Thorne, 
Neale & Compan: and those of East Bear 
Ridge Colliery Company with Madeira, 
Hill & Company, under which the coal of 
the respective companies are sold by the) 
respective sales agents, a:2 not contracts 
of agency but a e contracts of sale. 

That contc tion is made because of the 
implied concession that, if they are agents 
of the coal mining companies, then the 
shipments of coal f. 0. b. mines, consigned 
to customers of the sales agents, are, un- 
der the doctrine of agency, the acts of 
the principal, and the customers are the 
customers of the principal. Therefore, 
ies at the 
mines f. o. b. cars constitute engagement 
o: the coal cem_anies in interstate com- | 
merce. 

If, however, Thorne, Neale & Company | 
and Madeira, Hill & Company are pur- | 
chasers of the coal, then the delivery to! 
the railroad company at the mines di-| 
vests title in the coal when it is loaded 
upon the car, which it is contended, is not 
interstate commerce, For the purposes of 
this case, we do not deem it necessary to 


agency, as contended by the Commission, 
or contracts of sale as contended by the 
petitioner. In either case, the coal so 
shipped becomes a part of interstate com- 
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tion— 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


S—Mileage and diem of witnesses—Consolidation of cases—Abuse of discre- 


Three New Taxes 
Voted in Florida 


Intangibles and Stamp Levy 
And Increase in Gasoline 
Tax Provided 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., July 28. 


Three new sources of revenue were pro- 
vided by the second special session of the 
Florida Legislature which adjourned July 
26. According to the sponsors of these 
measures, they should result in a de- 
crease of approximately 9 mills in the 
State ad valorem tax. The new levies are 
as follows: 

An intangible tax, the maximum rate 


|0f which is 2 mills. 
A documentary stamp tax of 10 cents 


per $100 on bonds, deeds, mortgages, and 
certain other documents. 

An increase in the gasoline tax from 6 
to 7 cents. 

The bill proposing an increase in cer- 
tain occupational license taxes, including 
a tax on newspapers,\was rejected. 

At previous sessions the Florida Legis- 


lature levied a capital stock tax on cor-| 


porations with rates raging from $10 to 
$1,000, and an estate tax with rates equal 
to 80 per cent of those imposed by the 
Federal Act. The new estate tax law 
makes no increase in the amount of Fed- 
eral and State taxes payable by a Florida 
estate, but is intended to take advantage 
of the 80 per cent rebate provision in the 
Federal statute. 


North Carolina to Apply 
Penalty on Unpaid Taxes 


’ RALeIcH, N. C., July 28. 
On. Aug. 1 a 10 per cent penalty will be 
applied on all unpaid Schedule B license 
taxes due the State of North Carolina, the 
Commissioner of Revenue, A. J. Maxwell, 
has announced. The cumulative penalty 
of five per cent a month on these taxes 
was suspended during the month of July, 
on account of the delayed legislative ses- 
sion and insufficient notice to taxpayers, 
he explained, but unless taxes are paid 
by Aug. 1, two mcnths’ penalty of 10 per 
cent will apply. 


Fourth Member Named 
On Ohio Tax Commission 


Co.tumsus, OHIO, July 28. 
Anthony J. Kraus has been rT by 
Governor George White as the fourth 
member of the Ohio Tax Commission. Un- 
Cer a 1931 statute (S. 239) the Commission 
was enlarged from three to four members. 
Mr. Kraus will administer the new in- 
tangibles tax law. 


merce and the shipments are within the 


regulatory power of Congress. 
| Penna. R. R. Co. v. Clark Brothers Coal! 


Mining Company, 238 U. S. 456. Penna. 
R. R. Co. v. Sonman Shaft Coal Com- 
pany, 242 U. S. 120. Swift and Company 
v. United States, 196 U. S. 375. 

We conclude that the case was within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in carrying out the powers which 
Congress has granted it. 

The Commission reached the conclusion 


}as an ultimate fact that the effect of the 


purchase, acquisition, and holding of the 
stock of the two corporations by the re- 
spondent has been or may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition between the cor- 
porations, as alleged in its complaint. We 
will, therefore, c: asider whether that ulti- 
mate finding of fact is sustained by the 
basic facts as found from the evidence 
before the Commission. 

While the act provides that the find- 
ings of fact made by the Commission are 
final and conclusive, it stil remains the 


|duty of the supervising court to deter-| 
mine whether the facts found are Such as! 
to warrant the conclusion that the effect 


of the acquisition of the stock of the two 
corporations is or maybe to substantially 
lessen competition between them. 

See Curtiss Publishing Company vy. 


Federal Trade Commission, 270 Fed. 881, | 


909. Federal Trade Commission v. Curtis 
Publishing Company, 260 U. S. 568, 579, 

International Shoe Company v. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, 280 U. S. 291, 297. 


It is established by the evidence and! 


found by the Commission that Thorne. 
Neale & Company, Inc., and Madeira, Hill 
& Company have been and are in active 


T LAW 


» 





Where nine separate actions on fire insurance policies of different insurance com- 
panies for losses sustained in a single fire were consolidated for trial, the taxation 
against the insurers of the per diem and mileage of the nine witnesses as costs in 
each of the nine cases, over the objection of the insurers that such costs should 
be taxed in but one of the cases or should be apportioned, was an abuse of discre- 
tion, notwithstanding a statute providing for the payment of mileage and per diem 
of witnesses “in all cases,” since there was no necessity to subpoena any witness 
more than once or pay him more than one fee, and if a party unnecessarily incurs 


such expense, or seeks recovery of fees he 


has not paid or is not obligated to pay, it 


is the court's duty to strike such fees from the cost bill. 


Marcus v. Saint Paul Fire and Marine 
3580-3589, July 18, 1931. 


Insurance Co. et al.; N. M. Sup. Ct. Nos. 





INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Action on policy—Evidence—Illegal Possession of 
insured wine—Cancellation of permit after issuance of policy—Sufficiency of in- 
sured’s uncontradicted evidence to overcome presumption of illegal possession— 
Where a permit issued by the Prohibition Department authorizing the owner of 
a winery to manufacture and sell wine was in effect at the time of the issuance of 
a fire policy covering the wine Sut was cancelled prior to the fire by which the in- 
sured wine was destroyed, the presumption, in the action on the policy for the loss 
of the wine, that the owner was in possession of the wine for the purpose of vio- 
lating the National Prohibition Act and therefore had no property rights therein, 


created by the admission in evidence of 


the order of cancellation on the ground 


that the owner had sold wine in violation of the terms of the permit, was over- 
come, as a matter of law, by the uncontradicted testimony of the owner showing 
that he had not violated the law and did not possess the wine with the intent to 
do so, although such testimony was in direct conflict with the testimony of the 
witnesses for the Government in the cancellation proceeding, since the presump- 
tion was created by the act of cancellation and the testimony of such witnesses was 
not available to support the presumption where they did not testify in the action 


on the policy. 
Ariasi v. Orient Insurance Co.; C.C.A 


. 9, No. 6345, June 1, 1931. 





MORTGAGES—Foreclosure—Deficiency—Lien on crops severed by receiver prior 


to foreclosure sale—Chattel 
Where a chattel mortgage 


ortgage on 


crops—Priority— 


t: crops was executed subsequent to the execution of 


a real estate mortgage covering rents and profits, but prior to the appointment of 


a receiver for the benefit of all claimants 
mortgage, and where the crops had not 


in proceedings to foreclose the real estate 
matured at the time of the appointment 


of the receiver but were severed from the soil prior tq the real estate mortgage 
foreclosure sale of the land, the lien of such mortgage did not attach to the severed 
crops to cover the deficiency, as against the holder of the chattel mortgage, on the 
theory that the crops were reduced to possession through the appointment of a 
receiver prior to the time they were severed from the soil, since the appointment 
of the receiver, having been made subsequent to the execution of the chattel mort- 
gage, could not affect the right of the holder of such mortgage, and since the crops, 
having been severed from the soil prior to the real estate mortgage foreclosure sale, 
were personal property at the time of such sale. 


Hill v. First National Bank; Okla. Sup. 





Ct., No. 20129, July 7, 1931. 


, 


STATUTES—Referendum—Exceptions—Law necessary for support of State institu- 
tion—Motor Vehicle Act increasing license fees— 1 
A motor vehicle act of the South Dakota Legislature materially increasing the 


license fees on vehicles in some of the 
classes not taxed under the existing law, 


classes, adding to the taxable list some 
and providing for the use of the proceeds 


for the support of the State highway system, was held not subject to a referendum, 
since it was a measure “necessary for the * * * support of the State Government 
and its existing public institutions,” Within the meaning of an exception in the 
referendum clause of the State Constitution, in the absense of a showing that the 
act would not increase the revenue, # being assumed from the fact of the enact- 
ment of the law that the Legislatur@ deemed it necessary for the support of the 


public highways of the State. 


Shade, State ex rel v. Coyne, Secretary of State, etc.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7287, 


July 17, 1931, 
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Tnjunctive 


_ Is Denied in Tax 


On Transferee 





‘Act Imposing Liability on 
| Persons to Whom Prop- 
| erty of Taxpayer Has Been 
| Transferred, Is Upheld 


DENVER, COLO, 
A. C. ALEXANDER, AS COLLECTOR, 


v. 

| Mrip-ConTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit, 
No. 143. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Oklahoma. 

Cuas. T. HENDLER (Roy St. Lewis and C, 
M. Cuarest with him on the brief). for 
appellant; J.C. Denton and R. H. WiLis 
(J. H. Crocker, I. L. Lockewrrz and H. 
M. Gray with them on the brief), for 
appellee. . 

Before Lewis, PHILLIPS and McDermott, 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 


July 3, 1931 


PHILLIPS, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 


| The Mid-Continent Petroleum Corpora- 
tion brought this suit against A. C. Alex- 
|ander, individually and as collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, to enjoin the summary, 
collection from it as transferee pursuant’ 
to section 280 (a) (1), Revenue Act of 
1926, section 2311 (a) (1), title 26, U. 8. C. 
A., of certain income taxes assessed against 
the Burbank Oil Company. 


The bill challenged the constitutionality 
of section 280 (a) (1), Supra, and section 
604, Revenue Act of 1928, section 2604, 
| Title 26, U. S.C. A. 


\ From an order granting a temporary 
injunction against the collection of such 
taxes from the Mid-Continent Corporation, 
| Alexander, individually and as collector, 
|has appealed. 
| The Supreme Court, in Philips v. Com- 
| missioner, 283 U. S——, sustained the con- 
stitutionality of section 280 (a) (1), supra, 
| section 311 (a) (1), Revenue Act of 1928, 
‘section 2311 (a) (1), Title 26, U.S.C. A., 
|and section 604, supra. The court held 
| that the procedure provided for in section 
| 280 (a) (1) does not violate the require- 
;ments of due process because of the two 
{eventual methods of judicial review pro- 
| vided: one by an appeal from the decision 
of the Board of Tax Appeals, and the 
other by a suit by the transferee against 
the collector to recover the tax after pay- 
ment and administrative denial of a claim 
for refund. 

The court also sustained the validity of 
section 604, supra, prohibiting injunctive 


against a transferee. 

It follows that the Mid-Continent Cor- 
poration is not entitled to any relief in 
this suit. Therefore, notwithstanding this 
is an appeal from an interlocutory order, 
this court has the power to dispose of the 
aoe on the merits. Consolidated Cement 
Corporation v. Pratt (C. C. A. 10), 47 Fed. 
(2d) 90, 93. 

The order granting the temporary in- 
junction is reversed with instructions to 
vacate such order and to dismiss the bill 
at the cost of the Mid-Continent Corpora- 
tion. 


competition in selling all of the coal of 
the respective collieries, excepting some 
' small quantities sold locally. 

There are no facts found and we find 

no evidence produced before the Commis- 
sion to show the relation between the per- 
centage of coal mined and sold by the 
Temple Coal Company and its subsid- 
iaries and that sold by the East Bear 
Ridge Colliery Company to the total out- 
put of anthracite coal of the same kind 
and quality in the whole anthracite re- 
| gon, 
From the facts found as to the vatie 
}of the annual output of the respective 
mines, it is quite apparent that the per- 
centage of these mines to the total output 
cannot be consequential. 


Therefore, if competition were lessened, 
its effect upon the whole interstate trade 
in anthracite coal would not tend to create 
@ monopoly through substantially lessen- 
ing competition. There is no fact found 
or evidence to show that there was, prior 
to the acquisition of the stock, actual di- 
rect competition between the Temple An- 
thracite Company and the East Bear 
Ridge Coal Company. 

The Temple Coal Company disposed of 
all of its coal either by sale or agency 
| contract, through Thorne, Neale & Com- 
pany, Inc. The East Bear Ridge Col- 

liery Company disposed of all of its coal 
either by sale or agency contract through 

Madeira, Hill & Company. 
| However, the evidence shows and the 
| facts found from the evidence show that 
these two wholesalers in coal were and 
jare in active competition in obtaining or- 
ders for sale and in selling to customers 
through their offices in various cities. 

As to this competition, the Commission 
| has found in Paragraph 8 as follows: 
| Said Temple Coal Company, said Mount 

Lookout Coal Company, said Lackawanna 
| Coal Company, Ltd., and said East Bear 

Ridge Colliery Company sold coal of the 
| same kinds and sizes, and said Thorne, 


Neale & Company, Inc., and said Madeira, 
Hill & Company were in competition in 
securing orders for coal, orders for coal 


mined by said Temple Coal Company, said 
Mount Lookout Coal Company and said 
Lackawanna Coal Company, Ltd., being so- 
licited, obtained and filled throygh said 
Thorne, Neale & Company, Inc., in the same 
territory, in the same cities and, in many 
instances, from the same dealers from whom 
| orders for coal mined by said East Bear 
| Ridge Colliery Company were solicited, ob- 
| tained and filled through said Madeira, 
| Hill & Company. 


| 


| 


Results of Acquiring 


Stock Are Considered 


It is shown that, at the time of the 
hearings and during the period covered 
by the testimony, these wholesalers were 
competing in the open market for cus- 
; tomers not only for this coal, but for coal 
mined by other collieries, and that they 
are still competing in the same markets 
and in exactly the same way as they were 
before the complaint was filed. 
| As long as the contracts with the whole- 
| Salers continue in existence, and there is 
nothing in the case to show that they will 
not continue, they are each under the 
same incentive to acquire and sell the 
output of the respective collieries as they 
were prior to the complaint. 

There is no evidence and no factS- are 
found to show that competition between 
Thorne, Neale & Company, Inc., and Ma- 
deira, Hill & Company, in selling the coal 
of these two companies, has been or may 
be reduced through the ownership of the 
stock of the respective companies by Tem- 
ple Anthracite Coal Company. The only 
effect which the ownership may be found 


[Continued -on Page 7, Column 4.] 





MALE HELP WANTED _ 

Two men, this locality, install, serv- 
ice, operate Photo-Electric Engravers. 
Fifty dollars weekly to start. Write 
qualifications fully. PHOTO-ELEC- 


/TRIC RESEARCH LABORATORY 

CORP., Powers Building, Seventh Ave- 
| nue at Forty-eighth Street, New York 
' City. 


elicf , 


relief in the case of summary proceedings @ 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





"Mississippi Plans Mixed Feed ‘Millers Approve 


Ad Valorem Tax 


On Bus Licenses 27 


New Mexico Cancels Per- 
mits of 25 Operators of | 
Trucks for Failure to Pay 
Mileage Tax 





JACKSON, Miss., July 28. 

The State Tax Collector, W. J. Miller, 
has started proceedings to assess motor 
bus franchises at $1,000 a mile for ad 
valorem taxes in addition to the ad val- 
orem taxes on physical property and a 
privilege tax. 

Mr. Miller announced that he has noti- 
fied the assessor of Hinds County to back- 
assess the Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, the 
Teche Line, Inc., and others. His theory, 
he said, is that the franchises under which 
the companies are operating are valuable 
property rights, possessing an actual value 
separate and apart from physical prop- 
erty. 

The assessment is to be made, it was 
explained by Will H. Watkins, attorney 
for the Tax Collector, upon all the mile- 

eage in the State over which each com- 
pany operates regtiilarly, and proportioned 
by each county upon the mileage within 
that county. 

“These lines should bear their full share 
of the tax burden,” said Mr. Miller, “since 
the franchises given them by the Missis- 
sippi Railroad Commission are in the na- 
ture of a monopoly and practically ex- 


gal 
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Court Overrules | Car vada Pr ojects 


Revised Trade Practice Rules | Federal Order to 





ginal Regulations Governing Business 
Conduct Changed by Trade Commission 





Trade practice rules placing the indus- 
try on record as condemning certain ille- | 
and unethical trade practices have 


been adopted by Southern Mixed Freed 


Millers, as recorded and approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Commis- 
sion announced July 28. 

The rules were originally adopted by the 
millers at a conference with the Commis- 
sion in May, 1930, which after considera- 


!tion and rewording were approved by the 


| dustry 


}one rule originally adopted by 


Commission. Final adoption by the in-' 
has just been completed. The 
Commission, however, declined to accept 
the in- 
dustry. 

More than 50 per cent of the tonnage 
of mixed feed manufactured in the ter- 


tritory covered was represented at the con-| 
| ference. 


| 


The Commission’s announcement, incor- 


|porating its statement to the industry, 


follows in full text: 

Trade practice conference rules have 
been adopted by the southern mixed feed 
industry following a number of changes 
in wording by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Commission's declination 
to approve or accept one resolution orig- 
inally adopted by the industry. 

Group I rules, pertaining to practices 
deemed to be violations of the law, relate 


{to such subjects as inducing breach of 


| tity or quality; 


contract; enticing competitors’ employes; 
false marking or branding; imitation of 
trade marks or trade names; sale by false 
means so as to deceive buyers as to quan- 
shipping products which 


clusive for use of the State highways.|do not conform to samples; secret pay- 


“These transportation companies 


taking away from the railroad companies, | tors; 


and will continue to do so, large volumes 
of passenger and freight revenue, which 


sessable value for taxation of rights of 
way and franchises of railroad companies.” 





Santa Fe, N. M., July 28. 

The permits of 25 truck operators have 
been cancelled by the State Corporation 
Commission for failure to pay the mileage 


tax, according to announcement by the! 


Commission. Suits to collect the delin- 
quent taxes will be filed, it was stated. 


are ment of rebates; defamation @f competi- 


and selling mixed feeds and feed 
materials below cost with the intent of 


‘injuring a competitor. 
may have the effect of reducing the as- | 


Group II rules accepted by the Com-, 
mission as expressions of the trade per- 
tain to contracts as business obligations; 
to false invoicing and a committee on 
trade practices. 


Commission’s Official 


Statement to Industry 


The Commission's official statement to 
the industry in full text follows: 


A trade practice conference for the 


The Commission also has adopted regu-| Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers was 


lations covering the operations of contract|held at the Hotel Kentucky, 


carriers, who were made subject to the 
Commission's jurisdiction by an Act of 
the 1931 Legislature. 

The mileage tax, according to the new 
law, will be assessed against these opera- 
tors, as well as against regular bus and 
truck operators. The contract carriers 
also will be required to carry liability in- 
surance. 


Title Is Not Damaged 
By Overlap on Street 








Purchaser Is Held Not Entitled 
_ To Rescind Contract 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


the title unmarketable were substantial 
ones, which, it was decided, the munici- 
Pality could have removed, and the re- 
moval would have required a considerable 
expenditure. Thus, in the Acme Realty 
Co. case, supra, the encroachments in- 
cluded show windows, oriel windows, and 


Louisville, 
Ky., May 19, 1930, under the direction of 
Commissioner Charles H. March, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, assisted by 
M. Markham Flannery, Director of Trade 
Practice Conferences. 

More than 50 per cent of the tonnage 
of mixed feed manufactured in the terri- 
tory covered was represented at the con- 
ference. 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
March, the conference discussed and 
adopted 12 resolutions dealing with vari- 


|ous trade or business practices. The Com- 


mission, after consideration, has reworded | 
some of these resolutions and has divided | 
them into Group I and Group II. Those 
in Group I the Commission has approved, 
and those in Group II the Commission 
has accepted as expressions of the trade. 
The Commission declined to approve or 
accept Resolution I as adopted by the 
industry. 

The Commission has directed that no- 


| tice be given that in referring to or quot- 


and hcimney projected over 1 foot, and! 


beyond the building line, a portico of lime- 
stone projecting 1 foot, and a stoop pro- 
jecting 4 feet. 

The court found that the cost of re- 
moval would be over $5,000; that proceed- 
ings by the city authorities were immi- 
nent, and that removal would damage the 
building and decrease its rental and fee 
value. The opinion states (p. 850): “In 
these circumstances it cannot be said that 
a vendor has a marketable title if his 
building encroaches upon the 


public | hampering, 


ing trade practice conference rules the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
missioner’s official statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering, and lettering. 

Group 1: Rule 1—The Commission sub- 
stituted and approved the following for 
Resolution 2 as adopted by the industry: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to; 
induce the breach of existing contracts | 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance of any such contractual | 
duties or services by any such means, 
with the purpose and effect of unduly! 
injuring, or embarrassing 


street to such an extent as to threaten | Competitors in their businesses, is an un-| 
a vendee with a substantial loss in the| fair trade practice 


fee and rental value of the premises and 
a burdensome expense in altering the 
building to meet #he requirements of the 
law.” In Leo N. Levy Corp. v. Dick, 


supra, walls, buttresses, and a bay window | 
land approved the following for Resolution 


annd chimney projected over 1 foot, and 
it was claimed that removal wouuld cost 
$10,000. 

Title Held Marketable 


In Klimas v. Brumbach, 190 N. Y. S. 
307, there were 18 encroachments, con- 
sisting of store windows, cellar doors, 


Steps, fire escapes, cornices, and pilasters, 
the largest extent being five inches. It 
was held that they were substantial and 
burdensome in view of testimony that the 
cost of removal would exceed $3,000. But 
the court said ‘p. 307): “Practically all 
of the encroachments 
been disregarded in various decisions * 
* * In the Acme case the court found it 
impossible to ignore oriel windows of solid 
masonry construction from the founda- 
tion up, which encroached one foot over 
the street line, because they could not be 
removed without defacing the entire build- 
ing, but platforms, steps, and show win- 
dows were not considered serious.” 

And in Gelman v. Herrmann, 193 N. Y. 
S. 174, where four bay windows projected 
one and one-half feet, and the cost of re- 
moval and remodeling of the front of 
the building would only be $300, the court 
gave specific performance to the vendors, 
Saying ‘p. 176): “The premises in ques- 
tion are more than a mile from the busi- 
ness center of Buffalo; the likelihood of 
interference with the bay windows is very 
remote; the expense of reconstruction is 
very slight; the encroachment is trivial; 
the rental value of the premises is not 
affected; the value of the premises has in 
nowise suffered.” Some doubt is expressed 
in Perlman vy. Stellwagen, supra, as to 
whether any encroachment can be re- 
garded as negligible; but most of the au- 
thorities clearly distinguish between an 
immaterial overlap causing no actual 
damage and removable at slight cost, and 
a substantial encroachment, 
costly removal. (‘See Maupin on Market- 
able Title to Real Estate [3d ed., 1920], 
p. 868.) 

We are therefore satisfied with the trial 
court’s conclusion that the title to the 
property was marketable, and that the 
contract of sale was valid and enforce- 
able. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

We concur: Curtis, J., RicHarps, J., Sea- 
WELL, J., SHENK, J., Waste, C. J., Pres- 
TON, J. 


South Dakota Legislator 
Denied Insurance Office 


Pierre, S. Dak.,., July 28. 


A member of the present South Dakota 
Legislature cannot be appointed to the 
office of Deputy Commissioner of Insur- 
ance at any time during the term for 
which he was elected to the Legislature, 
according to an Attorney General's ruling 
to the State Insurance Commissioner, C. 
R. Horswill: 

The Deputy Insurance Commissioner is 


| Malicious Enticing 


Of Employes Condemned 


mentioned have | 


requiring | 
| Commission. 


Rule 2.—The Commission substituted 
3 as adopted by the industry: 

“Maliciously enticing away the em- 
ployes of competitors with the purpose 
and effect of unduly hampering, injfiring, 
or embarrassing competitors in their busi- 
nesses is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 3-—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
4 as adopted by the industry: 

“The false marking or branding of 
products of the indutsry, with the effect 
of misleading or. deceiving purchasers 
with respect to the: quantity, quality, 
grade or substance of the goods pur- 
chased, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 4.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
5 as adopted by the industry: 

“The imitation of the trade marks, trade 
names, slogans, or other marks of identi- 
fication of competitors, having the ten-| 
dency and capacity to mislead or deceive 
purchasers or prospective purchasers, is 
an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 5—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
6 as adopted by the industry: 

“The sale or offering for sale of any 
product of the industry by any false 
means or device which has the tendency | 
and capacity to mislead or deceive cus- 
tomers or prospective customers as to the 
quantity, quality, substance or weight of 
such product is an unfair trade practice.” 


Domestic Life Insurer 
Chartered in New Mexico 


Santa Fr., N. M., July 28. 
The Great Western Life Insurance Com- 
pany, a domestic corporation, has received 
a charter from the State Corporation 
The authorized capitaliza- 
tion is $250,000, of which $150,000 is paid 
up. 
This is the second domestic insurance 
company of New Mexico, it was stated 
at the offices of the Commission. 





Ohio Industrial Fatalities 
Fewest in Three Years 


CoLumevus, Onro., July 28. 
The number of industrial fatalities in 
Ohio in Juné was the lowest of any month 
for more than three years, Thomas P. 
Kearns, Superintendent of the Division 
of Safety and Hygiene of the State In- 
dustrial Commission, announced July 28. 
Only 80 death claims were filed with the 
Commission during the month, he stated. 
There were 14,603 claims filed in June 
for fatal and nonfatal accidents and oc- 
cupational diseases, or 462 more than in 
the previous month and 3,246 less than 
in June, 1930. 
The number of days lost charged to the! 
accidents of the month was 712.125, which | 


| Samples 


| rebates, 
}earned discounts, whether in the form of 


| ties, i. 


Rule 6.—Thé Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolu-| 


7 


tion 7 as adopted by the industry: | 

“The practice of shipping or delivering | 
products which do not conform to the 
submitted or representations 
made, without the consent of the pur-! 
chasers to such substitutions, and with the | 
effect of deceiving or misleading purchas- 
ers is an unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 7.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
8 as adopted by the industry: 

“The secret payment or allowance of 
refunds, commissions, or un- 


money or otherwise, or secretly extending | 
to certain purchasers special services or | 
privileges not extended to all purchasers 
under like terms and conditions, with 
the intent and with the effect of injuring 
a competitor and where_the effect may be 
to substantially lessen cOmpetition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 





Defamation of Competitors | 


Held to Be Unfair 

Rule 8—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolu- 
tion. 9 as adopted by the industry: | 





“The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable | 
eonduct, inability to perform contracts, | 


questionable credit standing, or by other | 
false representations, or the false dispar- 
agement of the grade or quality of their | 
goods, with the tendency and capacity to. 
mislead or deceive purchasers or pros- 
pective purchasers, is an unfair trade 
practice.” | 


Rule 9.—The Commission approved Res- | 
olution 11 as adopted by the industry, 
which reads as follows: | 

“The selling of mixed feeds and feed 
materials below cost with the intent and 
with the effect of injuring a competitor 
and where the effect may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly or to unreasonably restrain 
trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Group II: Rule A—The Commission 
substituted and accepted the following for 
a part of resolution 10 as adopted by the 
industry: 

“Contracts, either written 
are business obligations which 
be performed in letter and spirit. The 
repudiation of contracts by sellers on a 
rising market, or by buyers on a declining 


or oral, 


market, is equally reprehensible, and is! 
condemned by the industry.” 
Rule B.—The Commission substituted 


and accepted the following for a part 


of resolution’ 10 as adopted by the in- 
dustry: 

“Withholding from or inserting § in 
the invoice or contract statements 


which make the invoice or contract a false 
record, wholly or in part, of the transac- 
tions represented on the face thereof, is 
condemned by the industry.” 

Rule C.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for resolution 
12 as adopted by the industry: 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to perform 
such acts as may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.’ 

By direction of the Commission: 
B. Jonnson, secretary. 

P. S.: Attention is 


Otis 


called to Federal 


decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
apparently held that in order for a prac- 
tice to constitute an unfair method of 
competition it must be shown to have the 
tendency to injuriously affect the business 
of competitors. 


Use of Federal Land 
In Panama Explained 


War Department Replies 
Certain Allegations 


to 


Allegations that the United States Gov- 
ernment is permitting the use of houses 
on United States property in the Panama 
Canal Zone for disorderly and immoral 
purposes were declared to be “unquali- 
fiedly false” in an oral statement July 27 
by the Secretary of War, Patrick J. 
Hurley. 


Concerning similar charges with regard ' 


to property owned by the Panama Rail- 
road, in Colon, Panama, Secretary Hurley 
said that negotiations are under way with 
the Republic of Panama for the sale of 
this land. ‘ 


A statement issued on behalf of the 
Secretary by the Department of War fol- 
lows in full text: 


In answer to an inquiry as to his atti- 
tude toward the proposition for Congress 
to authorize the sale of land owned by the 
Panama Railroad in Colon, Panama, the 
Secretary stated that this was a question 
of sovereignty, with which the War De- 
partment has nothing to do. It is some- 
thing which must be settled between the 
State Department and the Republic of 
Panama. Negotiations are now being con- 
ducted with Panama to this end. 

The Secretary then read an item ap- 
pearing in the Evening Star of July 14 
attribueed to Mr. Ronsevall of the Pan- 


| ama-American, which stated that saloons 


and brothels were running in the Panama 
Canal Zone. He stated that this state- 
ment was untrue and called upon Mr. 
Ronsevall, who was present at the confer- 
ence, to deny it. Mr. Ronsevall stated 
that he disclaimed any responsibility for 
the statement in the Star, but that he 
had made similar statements. with ref- 
erence to the City of Colon. 


The conference then became a colloquy! 


between the Secretary and Mr. Ronsevall 
regarding the disposition of the land 
owned by the Panama Railroad in the 
City of Colon. The Secretary took the 
ground that it was impossible for the 
railroad to dispose of this land in view 
of the fact that it reverted to the United 
States in 1966; that it was a question to 
be handled by the State Department and 
that it would not be proper for Congress 
to discuss the matter independently; that 
all leases made by the Panama Railroad 
contain a provision that the ground leased 
to the Panama Government shall not be 
used for immoral purposes; that the real 
purpose back of the movement was to 
obtain the land for nothing or very 
cheaply; and that while not particularly 
opposed to the sale of the land, he is 
opposed to giving it away. 

Mr. Ronseval! maintained that his ob- 
ject was to take the United States out 
of the real estate business in Panama 
because this is a cause of friction be- 
tween the Panamanians and the United 
States; that the land could be disposed of 
through agreement by all interested par- 
e., to the Republic of Panama, 
the Panama Railroad and the United 
States; and that while the lease did con- 


a public officer, and not merely an em-|was 78,248 less than in the previous month | tain a provision against the use of the 
ploye of the State, the opinion ae 142,948 less than in the same month} land for immoral purposes, at the same 
of 1930. 


out. 


time this was not enforced. 


should , 


| 
Trade Commission v. Raladam ve 


Dispose of Stock. 


Acquisition of Securities by 
Holding Company Held 
Not to Have Illegal Effect 
On Competition 


[Continued from Page 5.1 


to have brought about is the reduction 
of overhead and operating expenses. 1 


In International Shoe Company v. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, supra, Mr. Justice 
Sutherland says: 


Section 7 of the Clayton Act, as its terms 
and the nature of the remedy prescribed 
plainly suggest. was intended for the pro- 
tection of the public against the evils 
which were supposed to flow from the un- 
due lessening of competition. In Stand- 
ard Oil Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 
282 Fed. 81, 87, the Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit applied the test to the 
Clayton Act which had theretofore been held 
applicable to the Sherman Act, namely, 
that the standard of legality was the absence 
or presence of prejudice to the public inter- 
est by unduly restricting competition or 
unduly obstructing the due course of trade. 
In Federal Trade Comm'n v. Sinclair Co., 
261 U. S. 463. 476, referring to the Clayton 
Act and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. this court said: 

“The great purpose of both statutes was 
to advance the public interest by securing 
fair opportunity for the play of the con- 
tending forces ordinarily engendered by an 
honest desire for gain.” 

Mere acquisition by one corporation of | 
the stock of a competitor, even though it 
result in some lessening of competition, is 
not forbidden; the act deals only with such 
acquisitions as probably will result in less- 
ening competition to a substantial degree, 
Standard Fashion Co. v. Magrane-Houston | 
Co., 258 U. S. 346, 357; that is to say, to 
such a degree as will injuriously affect the 
public. 


Public Interest Involved 


| We cannot conclude, because of the 
ownership in one corporation of the stock 
of two corporations whose output is sold 
under contracts with competing whole- 
salers as distributors, who are found to 
be in active competition, that these con- 
tracts will or are likely to be annulled or 


terminated. We must take the facts as| 
they exist and, finding as we do that! 
Thorne, Neale & Company, Inc., and/| 


| Madeira, Hill & Company are in active 
competition, we assume that the interests 
of the public will be preserved so long as | 
that competition continues. | 

The Commissoin found in paragraph 
10 of its finding of fact as folléws: 

The effect of the acquisition by respond- 
ent Temple Anthracite Coal Company of | 
the said capital stocks of said Temple Coal | 
Company and of said East Bear Ridge Col- | 
liery Company, and the use of such stocks 
by the voting or granting of proxies, or 
otherwise, has been and is to substantially | 
lessen competition in interstate commerce 
between said Temple Coal Company and said 
Fast Bear Ridge Colliery Company 

With no evidence in the case to sup- 
port the finding of fact that the effect 
of the acquisition of the stock “has been | 
and is to substantially lessen competi- 
tion,” our conclusion is that the actual 
active competition which is shown by the 
evidence, without contradiction, to have 
existed and to continue to exist between 
Thorne, Neale & Company, Inc., and 
Madeira, Hill & Company, negatives, so 
long as it may exist, the very effect which 
the Commission has found to be caused | 
by the acquisition by 
thracite Coal Company of 
stocks of the mining companies. 

It is, therefore, ordered that the order 
of the Federal Trade Commisison be 
}annulled and set aside. 


Dissenting Opinion 
WooLLey, Circuit Judge, dissenting.—I 
am moved to dissent from the judgment 
ef the court because of the different way 
in which I view the pivotal point of the 
case. Qf the facts, fully and correctly 
stated in the opinion, I shall stress but 


two. 

One fact is that the complaint charges 
e violation of the single provision of sec- 
|tion 7 of the Clayton Act which forbids 


|the acquisition of two corporations by a| 
|third “where the effect of such acquisi- | 


eo * * 


tion may be to substantially lessen 
competition between such corporations. 
* * *" The restraint of trade and monop- 
oly provisions of the section were not in- 
voked and are not involved 
The other faci is that prior 
, acquisition by the petitioner in 1924 the 
two coal companies conducted business 
under like sales systems, through like sales 
agencies, with a like power reserved by 
each to decide when it woul@ and would 
not fill orders for coal according as it 
found them satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 
Prior to the consolidation, these corpora- 
tions were selling to the same markets in 
competition with each other. 


to their 


Extent of Competition 
Thus far I follow the opinion of the court. 
| But the petitioner—the holding company— 
on a showing that the same sales systems 
operating through the same sales agencies 
continue in the business practices of the 
two companies since their acquisition, 
contends that, in consequence, the same 
[is conte exists—must exist—as before. 


This contention the court has sustained 
It is just here that I am constrained re- 
spectfully to depart ‘from its opinion for 
i the reason that, while the two underlying 
;companies before their absorption could, 
because of their complete independence, 
separately refuse orders that were unsatis- 
factory without disturbing competition be- 
| tween them, the power to decide when to 
|; accept and refuse orders passed from them 
on their acqmisition by the petitioner and 
became vested in the petitioner which 
thereafter could alone determine when 
; orders were unsatisfactory and by directing 
its self-appointed officials of the two cor- 
porations to decline such orders would 
“substantially lessen competition’’—indeed, 
actually end competition—between the two 
corporations. Therefore the competition 
between the underlying companies is not 
now even potentially the competition 
which existed between them before their 
acquisition by the petitioner. Then it was 
real; now it is formal. Then it arose from 
the desire of each for individual gain and 
depended on separate action; now it arises 
from the desire of a third corporation for 
gain and depends on the power of that 
corporation, exercised without restraint, 
to increase its gain by reducing losses aris- 


ing from competition between what are | 


now practically its own products by di- 
recting its subsidiaries not to fill orders. 
The petitioner thus has power, ever pres- 


;ent, to be exercised at its will, to do the, 


thing denounced by the law. In my judg- 
ment, when the petitioner acquired the un- 
derlying coal companies and at the same 
time acquired the power to cause them to 
decline unsatisfactory orders, there was 
* complete transfer of power with respect 
to competition, producing a_ situation 
“where the effect * * * may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition between such 
corporations” and certainly will be to les- 
sen or stop competition whenever the 
temptation to us2 the power shall arise. 
In arriving at the conclusion that the 
evidence sustains the order of the Com- 
mission I have kept in view the fact, at 
different times Icst sight of in this case, 
that we are not concerned with the les- 
sening of competition between these two 
companies and other companies in the in- 
dustry, but are concerned with the lessen- 


| dustrial 


the Temple An-| 
the capital | 


| 
Power Program 





Plan Submitted for Develop- 
ment on Campbell River, | 
Vancouver Island 





a 

A plan for the development of the water | 
power resources of the Campbell River | 
in the central part of Vancouver Island, | 
described as one of the greatest power | 
projects in Western Canada, has been 
submitted to the Provincial Government | 
by the British Columbia Power Corpora | 


| tion, according to an official Canadian re- 


port. | 
According to engineers who have sur- 
veyed the proposed location the develop- | 


‘ment would produce up to 157,000 horse | 


power. 

The program provides for the gradual 
development of the river as power is 
needed. Three power plants and four 
dams are projected, including the har- 
nessing of Elk Falls, perhaps the most 
spectacular scenic attraction on Vancou- 
ver Island. The plan also provides for 
raising the level of Buttle Lake, in the| 
heart of Strathcona Park, to a miximum 
of 32 feet. Buttle Lake, approximately 


| 125 miles from Victoria and at the head 


of Campbell River, would be an important 
reservoir for conservation of the water | 
and control of the flow in Campbell River. 

It is understood that the proposed power | 
plants would be located at Elk Falls, Lo- 


|dore Falls and Trout Pool. The Elk Falls | 


plant would be the first unit in the de- 
velopment and would be gradually stepped 
up to a maximum of 90,000 horse power. + 
At Ladore a mile-long tunnel would carry 
the water under a bend in the river, where ! 
approximately 45,000 horse power would be 


developed. Trout Pool, the closest point 
to the sea, would produce 18,000 horse | 
power. The total head of water to be} 


developed would be approximately 550 | 


| feet or practically the entre head between 


Campbell Lake and sea level. Buttle Lake, 
which is above Campbell Lake, would be 
dammed in order to store sufficient water 
to operate the plants.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Economie Situation 
Continues ‘Spotty’ 
In Foreign Nations 


Improvement Noted in Japan 
And Germany, But Mexi- 
can Silver Situation Still 
Is Considered Uncertain 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
Jamaica this year than last and the re- 
latively slight decline in banana ship- 
ments have brightened the outlook there. 

Favorable action by 
on the Taiwan electric power bond issue 
promises material aid to the island's in- 
development; bad weather in 
Japan continues to damage the rice crop. 
Regional floods in China are causing con- 
siderable damage and North China trade 
is disturbed by political and military de- 
velopments. India’s foreign trade returns 
for June showed an increase in imports 
over May. Foreign trade values of the 


low in May, especially for imports. 


port products. 


ments in Austria have been unfavorable, 
the tiding over of the Credit Anstalt by 
the Austrian Government and interna- 
tional banking institutions, together with 
the debt moratorium developments has 
made the outlook slightly more hopeful. 
Hungarian industries continue inactive, ex- 
cept for a slight strengthening of textiles, 
land foreign trade has declined appreciably 
from last year’s levels. Czechoslovak for- 
eign trade continues to decrease but the 
balance remains slightly favorable in May. 
Seasonal slackness has increased industrial 
unemployment in Canada; crop conditions 
on the whole have improved recently. 

German foreign trade in iron and 
steel products during June showed slightly 
{increased tonnages over the _ previous 
month, according to a radiogram received 
from Commercial Attache H. Lawrence 
Groves at Berlin. 

Exports increased by 2,798 metric tons to 
| total 317,423 tons for the month. The im- 
| port trade showed a 1,019 ton gain over 
the May figure of 81,143 tons and 
'amounted to 82,162 tons. 


Output of Pig Iron 

The production of both pig iron and 
raw steel returned higher 
the month, indicating 
jin the industry. Pig iron production, 
which had increased from the April total 
of 529,161 tons to 554,648 tons in May, rose 
to 575,477 tons during June. The pro- 
duction of steel was greater by 34,350 tons 
{during the month, and amounted to 778,- 
809 tons. At the end of June there were 
61 furnaces in blast, two more than were 
| recorded at the end of May. 
| In contrast to the increased tonnages 
recorded in both the export and import 
trade, the majority of classes into which 
both of these trades are divided showed 
lower tonnages as compared to the pre- 
!ceding month's figures. Of the 21 classes 
into which the export trade is divided, 7 
returned increased shipments, while 14 
classes recorded lower tonnages. The larg- 
est increase was that recorded in the sales 
of pig iron and ferro-alloys, 20,060 tons, 
while other important gains were regis- 
tered in the shipments of bars, rods and 
angles, 5,365 tons; cast iron pipe, 2,657 
| tons; and in hoops and bands, 1,142 tons 
Of those classes showing decreased ship- 
ments the largest occurred in plates and 
sheets, 15,234 tons; with rails, 7,225 tons; 
castings and forgings, 3,339 tons, also re- 
cording comparatively large losses. 

Import Commerce 

In the import trade 11 of the 21 classes 
into which it is divided showed smaller 
tonnages, while 10 classes reported gains 
| Practically all of these changes were, how- 
ever, small, the largest increase being that 
recorded in the receipts of bars, rods, and 
angles, which amounted to 4,584 tons, 
while the second largest, amounting to 
only 906 tons, occurred in the receipts of 
pig iron and ferro-alloys. The principal 
losses were those which were recorded in 
the imports of ingots, blooms and billets, 
2,700 tons, and in rails, 1,503 tons. 

With imports of American tobacco show- 
ing an increase of approximately 44 per 
cent, the Bremen tobacco market has 
shown better activity during the first half 
of the current year than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1930, according to offi- 
cial import statistics contained in a report 
from Consul W. A. Leonard. 

Imports of American tobacco during the 
first six months of 1931 totaled 16,364,000 
pounds in comparison with approximately 
$,175,000 pounds in the _ corresponding 
period of 1930. 

The Bremen tobacco market continued 
quiet during June, but during the first 
four months of the year the market was 
more active, which is accounted for largely 
by the seasonal changes in the imports of 
| tobacco; the months from May to Septem- 
ber are normally the dullest of the year. 


New York banks! 


Netherland East Indies were exceptionally | 
Gen- | 
eral business in the Philippines has failed | 
to respond to the increase in price of ex- | 


Although most of the recent devglop-| 


tonnages for} 
increased activity | 


SL TS SETS NNTET SAS” 


Right to Recover | 
On Fire Policy 
Upheld on Appeal 


Provisions Applicable Even 
Though Fire Had Started 
Before Hour Contract 
Was to Take Effect 


St. Louis, Mo., July 28.—A fire insur- 
ance policy on merchandise which was) 
to have become effective at noon, Central 
Standard Time, on a certain date was 
not voided when a fire occurred in the 
premises a few minutes before that hour 
since it was not certain at 12 o'clock that 
the insured property would be destroyed , 
or damaged and the policy did not ex- 
pressly provide tha@ a material increase 
of hazard before the effective date of the 
policy would make it ineffective. 


Ruling By Court 
This was the holding of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fighth Circuit July 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
v. National Fire Insurance Co. et al. 


The plaintiff companies had insured the 
manufactured merchandise of the Grimes 
Canning Corp. at Rockwell City, Iowa, the 
opinion explained. The defendant com- 
pany issued an additional policy on the 
stock Sept. 4, 1929, to become effective at 
noon Sept. 7. A few minutes before noon 
on Sept. 7 a fire was discovered in the 
boiler room of the cannery. 

An alarm whistle was blown at 11.58 a. 
m. and the fire department responded in 
about five minutes at which time the fire 
had not spread from the boiler room. It 
was from 20 to 30 minutes from the time 
the fire started until it reached the ware- 
house where the insured goods were stored. 





for the plaintiff companies which 
| paid the loss and had sued the defendant 
as assignees of the insured’s rights. The 
| defendant appealed, contending first that 
| prior to the time when its policy was to 
|take effect it had become certain that 
the property to be insured would be de- 
stroyed or damaged by the fire which had 
already started, and therefore its policy 
never took effect, and, second, that the 
hazard had been materially increased be- 
tween the time the policy was issued and 
the time when it was to take effect, thus 
invalidating the policy. 


Uncertain of Fire 

| The court declared that it was not cer- 
|tain at 12 o'clock that the insured prop- 
erty would be destroyed or even damaged 
|by the fire. The fire might have been 
extinguished before it reached the ware- 
| house, it was pointed out, or the goods 
might have been removed from the build- 
ing. 

With respect to the appellant’s second 
contention the court agreed that the fire 
caused a material increase in the risk, 
but denied that this prevented the policy 
from taking effect. 

“The facts are,” said the court, “that 
the policy of fire insurance did not in 
express terms or by any fair construction 
of the words used provide that a material 
increase in the risk between Sept. 4 and 
| Sept. 7 would prevent the policy from 
attaching. There was nothing in the 
}nature of the contract or in the surround- 
|ing circumstances which required such a 


which so provided. The policy by its ex- 
press terms was to be effective from a 
| definitely stated moment of time. The 
property insured was in existence and 
undamaged at the time when the policy 
was to take effect. There is no evidence 
tending to show either lack of the highest 
good faith or want of due diligence on 
the part of the insured at any time.” 


Awards for Public Building 
Total 50 Millions in Week 
| [Continued from Page 5.) 


high school, $75,000; Huntsville, high and 
elementary school, $65,000; Kingsport, 
Little Street improvements, $1,000; Myrtle 


improvements, $7,400; Highland Street 
improvements, $7,300; Linnville Street im- 
provements, $16,100; Lebanon, water 
works, $200,000; Nashville, addition to 
waterworks, $500,000; Portland, high and 
elementary school, $42,000; Whiteville, 
high school (fire rebuild), $40,000; Athens, 
heating and general repairs to school 
buildings, $5,700; Memphis, pile dikes, 
$1,000,000; Henry County, Cottage Grove 
High School, $6,000; Puryear High School, 
$7,000; colored high school, $8,000; Mont- 
gomery County, Kennedy School, $2,000; 
Gum Springs School, $2,000; general 
school repairs, $4,000; Southside School, 
$4,000; Hamilton County and extending 
into Walker County, Ga., Crest Road, 
$275,000. 

Rhode Island: Providence, rock excavas 
tion, $33,750. 

Texas: Houston, postoffice and court- 
house, $615,000; paving Telephone Road, 
$170,000; Silsbee, high school, $60,000; Am- 
arillo, 17 airway beacons, $35,885; Fort 
Worth, mail and truck platform, $40,000; 
postoffice and Federal buildings, $2,000,- 
000; Longview, high school, $25,000; 
| Brownsville, improvements to waterworks, 
$90,000; Edinburg, irrigation canal, $300,- 
000; Seguin, water tank, $9,000; wash- 
water tank, $1,800; water pipe, $5,000; 
water pipe, $3,800; Austin, church, $31,- 
544; San Antonio,, training school, $50,000. 

Utah: Price, postoffice, $100,000; Cedar 
City, repairing roof, $260; Salt Lake City, 
pipe-line collecting system from Artesian 
Basin, $32,353; Box Elder Schoo) district, 
one-room frame building for school, $1,600. 

Vermont: Rutland, repairing streets, 
$58,489; sewer work, $72,398; paving side- 


walks, $11,101; water department work, 
$55,036. 

Virginia: Falls Church, water system, 
$100,000; Suffolk, remodeling law build- 


ing, $23,000; paving streets, $11,000; pav- 
ing work, $6,300. 

Washington: Seattle, concrete viaduct, 
$199,825; Yakima, paving three miles of 
Selah Gore Road, $76,743; Port Townsend, 
upper Hoh Road, $35,675; Seattle, regard- 
ing and paving, Issaquah-Newport Road; 
$52,000. 


West Virginia: Huntington, dredging in 
Ohio River, $76,415; "Wheeling, paving 
bridge and sidewalks, $89,661; Wayne 


County, hospital, $850,000. 

Wisconsin: Hudson, paving streets, $50,- 
000; Oakfield, water works, $40,000; Clark 
County, Granton-Marshfield Road, $166,- 
050; Eau Clair County, paving Eau Clair 
Falls Creek Road, $271,062; Appleton, pav- 
ing streets, $30,000; paving streets, $50,- 
000; La Crosse, paving streets, $63,682; 
Superior, National Guard Armory $5,- 
500; Camp Douglas, five mess halls and 
kitchen, $6,940; motor equipment storage 
building, $11,886; Camp Williams, bath 
house, $2,274; brick warehouse, $17,871; 
Stevens Point, paving streets, $125,000. 


the arrival of the new crop tobacco due 
curing the next few months. As already 
mentioned in previous monthly reports 
there has prevailed an unrest in the Ger- 
man tobacco market on account of the 
new decree of the German government 
|regulating the cutting of the fine cut 
brands. It is stated that the government 


ing of competition between the two com-| Purchases of American tobaceo by manu-| contemplates again raising the import duty 


j panies themselves. 





facturers and dealers were postponed until 


on all raw tobacco in the Fall. 


‘ 


20 in the case of | 


The trial court had directed a verdict | 
had | 


Street improvements, $2,000; Poplar Street 





| Washington State Ruling 


On Exchange of Property 


Otympia, WasH., July 28. 
The statutory provision which permits 
domestic insurance companies to exchange 
real estate they have acquired for other 
real or personal property does not author- 
ize the exchange of such property when, 
in addition, a cash payment must be 
made, Assistant Attorney General E. W. 
Anderson recently ruled in an opinion 
to the State Insurance Commissioner, H. 
O. Fishback. 
An insurance company had acquired 
certain real estate that is nonproductive 


and practically unsalable at this time, 
it was explained. It wished to exchange 
this for certain income bearing property 
but in order to do so, the company would 
be required to pay a difference of $4,000 
in cash. 


Mr. Anderson held that a transaction 
is not an exchange but a purchase and 
sale when any part of the consideration 
consists of money or where the value of 
the property is measured in terms of 
money. This would be contrary to the in- 
surance laws of the State, he ruled. 
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When a 
HOTEL 
MANAGER 
made a 
ROAD 
MAP 


provision. There was no applicable statute 


THIS GUEST was leaving 
early in the morning for 
the South. And he didn’t 
know the road. During the 
evening, the manager him- 
self made a road map for 
| the guest. Did the guest 
appreciate it? He wrote 
back and said he never 
made a wrong turn. 








| Perhaps we're wrong in 
talking about such little 
things, when we have such 
big things to offer. Bigger 
rooms at lower prices... 
| Roomy closets... Popular 
priced cafeteria or coffee 
shop...Central location... 
| Even specially selected 
meats for all dining rooms. 
| But somehow, it’s the little 
extra things that bring our 
guests back. You'll be back, 
too, once you know us. 


| Extra Service 
| at these 
| 
| 
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str 
n Indu i _ Of Electric Engines 
Opposes Raise | ee 


In Freight Rates 


Illinois Livestock Shippers | ing all the advantages of electric loco- 

j/motion and at the same time dispensing 

And Sugar Producers | with the services of a power house, trans- 

Also Declare They Will] | mission lines, substations and_ electric | 
Protest Any Increase 


Patent on Radio 


New Federal Regulations Adopted |: diebioe fa Lighell 
For Operation of Air Transport | jyccu ond Dunmore Appt 


once Held Eniuted to Prom | Kor High Speeds 


The invention covered by the Lowell} 
and Dunmore “plug in” radio receiving 
set patent used on all alternating eur- | 
rent operated sets was™held by the Board 
|of Appeals of the Patent Office to be en-| 
| titled to priority over competitive claims | 
/of four other individuals, according to 














Airpla 1e Design 
Meeting Demand 








Constructing Three Diesel Lo- 
comotives for Propulsion 


Of Trains 


Department of Commerce Accepts Amended Rules Govern- 
ing Scheduled Services After Conference Held With Pilots 
And Executives of Air Lines 











Average Increase in Last 
Four Years Found to Be 
10 Miles an Hour, Says 
Aeronautics Branch 











'trackwork, are under construction by a 
| British concern at Newcastle and will be| : ft i 
|given their first trial early in August, ac- | [Continued from Page 1.] | tenndty: Seis: dle tiie. wiietiir“ Oak: iene de. | Bee |Opinions made available on July 28. 
cording to a report from Alfred Nutting, posed amendments to the air commerce y POLS, : aw safety. | The Board sustained the findings, in 

t 5 | London. regulations. |clared that thousands of communications; “Therefore, we requested oa oF ee | 1929, of the Examiner of Interferences of | cy 
Association, the a th senggrene ient Power for the new electric locomotives| The suggestions advanced by the air) lave been received by the Department oa lgees the a Cee op. | the Patent Office, who held the Lowell! sj 
ne a ee w’Association of |iS supplied by oil driven Diesel engines transport section of the chamber, he as-| asking that some standard be devised by fewer = attend tan aanterenee 4h this | and Dunmore invention was prior to the| py 
a cen t filed with the Which generate the electricity and it is' serted, “were principally minor changes | which pilots may be judged for eligibility ¢-4' tion, I desire/to state that the De.|°ther inventions. The two engineers, at 
an omameres Ee mteien notifi- ¢stimated that under normal conditions | jn the language of proposed amendments | for long distance air transport service, | CUnnEection, : 
nters 


| provement of which will further promote 








The American Cotton Manufacturer The trend toward greater speed in air- 


aft, noticed in a survey of airplane de- 
gns submitted for Department of Com- 
nerce approval in the past four years was 
jirregular but persistently upward, the 


the time the patent was issued in 1923 
cation that they propose to oppose any 


attempt of the Nation's railroads to in- | 
crease freight rates either on the finished 
product or on raw cotton shipped to the 
plants for purposes of manufacture. (Ex 
parte No. 103.) ; 

The associations, in their communica- | 
tion to the Commission, claim to repre- 
sent “vast majority of the textile in- 
terests of the entire South.” 


2 
a 


“Conditions existing in this industry | 
over a period of several years,” said the 
communicaion, “make it impossible for 


petitioners to voluntarily accept any in- 
crease in existing rates on its finished 
preduct or in any of the elements enter- | 
ine into the cost of production, including 
inbound freight rates.” 

Other Protests Made 

Tne Mlinois Livestock Shippers Assccia- 
tion advised the Commission that it would, 
appear at hearings scheduled for the| 
month of August and testify in opposition | 
to the carriers’ plan. 

“We are greatly surprised,” said the 
livestock association’s communication, “at 
the railroads asking for a favor of this | 
kind at the present time because all agri- 
cultural producers are experiencing the 
most serious condition in the history of | 
their business, not excepting the depres- 
sion beginning in the year 1894.” 

Another large organization which has 
formally advised the Commission of its | 
intention to oppose the carriers’ plan to 
increase freight rates, is the American | 
Sugar Cane League, which includes the | 
Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association, the | 
American Cane Growers’ Association and 
the Pr@ucers’ and Manufacturers’ Pro-| 


they wiil run for nine hours on one ton 


of heavy oil. Stoking is obviated and it is 
to cagry an assistant to 


not necessary ; 
operate the machinery, all of this being 


taken care of by the engineer, the report 


states. 

Train units can be run in multiple 
under the control of one driver with the 
same ease and reliability as with the elec- 


tric multiple-unit train, it is claimed and | 


the high acceleration and schedule speed 
are retained. Greater economies can be 
effected, and the limitations imposed by 
the steam locomotive avoided, it is said. 

It is believed in British railway circles 
that the adoption of the new engines, 
the first of this type ever tried in Eng- 
land, may revolutionize rail transporta- 
tion in that country.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Nicaragua Canal 
Project Is Favored 
By Senator Fletcher 


Predicts Nation Will Build 
Waterway Across Central 
America to Supplement 
The Panama Canal 


The United States some day will con- 
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| 


in the best interests of public safety and| “We're gradually building up a class of 
economic air-line operations.” He de-| operation that calls for specialists, experts 
clared that the members are in “full ac-|in flying,” he said. He added that a cer- 
cord” with the proposed amendments sub-| tificate of competency would provide an 
mitted by the Department. incentive to the younger pilots and that 
; such a certificate would give recognition 
Conference Approves to the experienced or meritorious pilot. 
7 j 7 The qualifications for the proposed cer- 
Change in Section 3 | tificate of competency include a minimum 
The proposed amendment by the De-| age of 24 years, minimum total flying 
partment to section 3 of the Air Commerce | time of 1,500 hours, minimum night flying 
Regulations was approved by the con- time of 50 hours, minimum cross-country 
ference as worded by the Department.) time within the last three years of 300 


| This section, which concerns the issuance | pours, experience in the use of instru- 


of a Certificate of Authority by the Sec-| ments under conditions of blind flying, 


|retary of Commerce to air transport opera-| and rating in the type or types of aircraft 
| tors, declares that the certificate, if issued,!tg be fiown in scheduled service. 


Many 
“shall be conditioned upon compliance | of these qualifications were objected to on 
with the Air Commerce Act, and the Air | the ground that in certain types of trans- 


|Commerce Regulations, including the spe- port service the qualifications were un- 


cific requirements set forth herein.” The necessary. 


| Department’s amendment to this section 
| States: 


Remarks of Col. Young 
“Any 
terminals, 


change in the operation as to s@¢ . 
intermediate stops, route fol- To Operators Session 


lowed, number of schedules or any change| The opening remarks by Col. Young 
from daylight to darkness fiying, shall follow in full text: 

have approval of the Department of Com-| “The Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
merce before being made.” partment of Commerce welcomes you to 


Considerable discussion as to the pro-; Washington for this cooperative meeting | 


posed amendment to section 5 of the regu-| on the subject of scheduled interstate air 
lations which concerns maintenance of| Passenger regulations. 

circraft equipment resulted in the decision “A little more than 14 months ago, the 
of the Department to take the amendment Department, following a series of confer- 
into consideration for possible change in| ences with representatives of the scheduled 
the wording. The proposed amendment interstate air passenger lines, prepared 
states that all aircraft, including engines and promulgated a set of regulations 


|and equipment, shall be maintained “in which were designed to increase further 


tective stssociation, and numbers more) struct a canal across the Isthmus in Nic- | 


than 3200 the 
South. 


Assailii@ the carriers’ plan, the League 


members, throughout 


aragua, Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, stated orally July 28. Senator 
Fletcher is a member of the Senate Com- 


asserted that the railroads should be! merce Committee. 


| 


/continuous condition of airworthiness in! the safety and reliability 
} accordance with accepted standards and scheduled operations. 


of interstate 
practices.” The use of the phrase “ac- | 
cepted standards” was objected to by the 
o erators who suggested that “generally 
accepted standards” be substituted.” 
held that the Department's 
while suitable at the present time, might! opservance. 


“Since those regulations were drafted 
and promulgated, much experience has 
been gained, both by the operators and 
It waS| the Department’s air line inspectors, with 
wording.) respect to their practical application and 


| partment is not concerned with such mat- 
ters as rates of compensation and the | 
usual questions that arise between em-| 
ployer’ and employe. Thus, matters of | 
/this nature will not constitute proper sub- | 


this meeting. 
“We of the Department fully appreciate | 


tie fact that scheduled air transportation Wilmington, Del., 


is much more safely conducted today than 
ever before, and also we realize and ap- 
preciate the fact that the greatest strides 
can best be brought about by sincere co- 
operation of the air transportation com- 
panies from within their own organiza- 
tions. 

“Furthermore, we know that any regu- 
lations, to be suitably effective, must be 
thoroughly practical in every respect, and 
they must set up standards and practices 
| which are recognized as the result of ac- 
tual experience in operation. We believe 
the present air line regulations constitute 
jrequirements that are fundamentally | 
sound. There may be some differences of | 
opinion in the wording which is used and | 
in the interpretations thereof, and it is) 
these we hope to adjust if necessary ag a} 
result of the meeting today. | 


s : 2 | 
jects for consideration and discussion at | 
| 





“Again I wish to welcome the repre-'! 
sentatives of the air lines to this gathering | 
and to assure them that the Department 
‘heartily appreciates their sincere coopera- 
|tion which has always been forthcoming | 
in the past and which we feel we may well | 
rely upon in the, future.” 


Text of Statement 


By Capt. Thos. B. Doe 


The statement of Capt. Thomas B. Doe, 
chairman. air transport section, Aeronau- 
|tical Chamber of Commerce of America, 
Inc., follows: 


“The members of the air transport sec- 
tion of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 


'were employed at the United States Bu-| 


reau of Standards, and devised the patent 
during their studies in connection with 
aeronautical radio. 


The following additional information 
was made available in connection with 
the case: 

In 1929 the Federal District Court at 
held that the Lowell 
and Dunmore patent was valid and in- 
fringed by the Radio Corporation of 
America. An appeal from that decision, 
however, now is pending before the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Philadelphia. 

The Department of Justice in 1929 in- 
stituted a suit against the inventors, 
claiming that the patent was properly the 
property of the United States, on the 
ground that it was devised and developed 
while the engineers were employes of the 
Bureau of Standards, with the aid of Gov- 
ernment materials and during Govern- 
ment time. The inventors, however, again 
were sustained in their contention that 
the patent was properly their property. 

In the patent interference case before 
the Board of Appeals the four other par- 
ticipants were Prof. Michael I. Pupin. 
of: the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co.; Albert S. Blat- 
terman, of the Murad Radio Laboratory, 
Asbury Park, N. J.; Robert L. Duncan, of 
Wired Radio, Inc., of Ney Jersey, and 
Marius Latour, of Paris. 





Plan to Synchronize 


Broadeasts of Two 
Stations Is Favored 





Aeronautics Branch discloses in a bulletin 
;recently published, “Trend in Airplane 
Design.” 4 
| The average high speeds of airplanes 
}given approved type certificates between 
1927 and 1930 showed a steady increase 
between the approximate limits of 101 and 
|137 miles an hour, the Branch states, but 
from the third quarter of 1928 to the end 
'of 1930 there never was a time when the 
average top speed dropped below the level 
of 117 miles an hour that represented the 
| average top speed at the beginning of the 
period. 
Trend Irregular 

Further information contained in the 

| bulletin follows: 


| throughout the entire period toward in- 
|creased speed. The lowest point on the 
curve indicating this trend was plotted at 
}101 miles an hour and the highest at 137. 
| At the beginning of the period the average 
| top speed was 117 miles an hour, dropping 
| to 101 in the third quarter of 1927, climb- 
jing to a peak of 125 in the fourth quarter 
| Of 1928, dropping a second time, and again 
| climbing to a new peak of 137 in the first 
quarter of 1930. At the end of the period, 
{the average top speed was 126 miles an 
hour. ‘ 
| The actual average increase in average 
| top speed of new airplanes given approved 
type certificates thus was approximately 
| 10 miles an hour, although the average 
varied through the period more than 35 
| miles an hour. 


Landing Speed Increases 

Average landing speed took exactly the 
| same trend as did average top speed, bear- 
}ing out the established principle that 
these two performance characteristics are 
definitely related to each other and that 
when top speed is increased allowance 
must be made for proportionate gain in 
|landing speed. 


There was a clearly-defined tendencys 


forced to relinquish their costly terminal; Mr. Fletcher expressed some surprise at | A few modifications of the 


The average landing speed at the first 


merce, which includes all major air trans-| Examiner Approves Petition quarter of the four-year period was ap- 4 
facilities to the communities in which! the estimate of Lieut. Col. Dan I. Sultan, later years. thereunder have manifested themselves, |POrt operators in the United States, are | OfP pp ; fat oF aes — ae This aeate 
they are constructed. ie — ea ag Pine zs eae = renee | Objection was raised also to a proposed and it is for the purpose of giving thorough |!” rs Te with ag ce. ge oa ennsylvania Operator dropped to 50 in the next quarter, climbed 

Cost of Stations Cited epen gory i seeaaae os c sal. He ®mendment concerning over top fiying.| consideration to those suggestions that {PD “Ot =. oe oe egulations affect- | For Broadcasting From.) '™¢2¥"ly to a peak of approximately 63 @ 
“Another idea that we take the liberty |000 to build the Nicaraguan Canal. He i. amendment states that “no airplanes we are gathered here today. ing air transport. Our suggestions were | ‘ 5 ro miles an hour in the first quarter of 1930 
ot advancing,” said the communication, ;Said his understanding sometime ago was | 





“which May apear unusual on first con- 
sideration, but which is far less radical | 
than the proposal to break the back of 
our staggering agricultural camel by the 
addition of new straws, is that steps be | 
taken to relieve the railroads of the enor- | 
mous overhead represented by their ine | 
vestments in stations and terminals that 
were built in response to the insistence of 
the communities in which they are lo- | 
cated as a tribute to the pride and pres- | 
tige of those communities and which have 
been constructed at an outlay far ex- 
ceeding the legitimate necessities of the 
carriers. 

“These expensive, ornate and palatial 
stations and terminals ought to be taken 
over by the municipalities in which they 
are located and used by the railroads on 
a low rental basis through the various 
State public service commissions. 

“These terminals owe their unnecessary 
magnificence largeiy to the grandiose pre- 
tensions of the people of the cities where 
they have been erected and to make the 
impoverished farmers of the United States 
pay higher rates in order that such orna- 
mental burdens may be carried is obvi- 
cusly all wrong.” 





New Hampshire Enjoined 
From Bridge Toll Inquiry | 


that the canal might be built at less cost 
than the Panama Canal but that he 
realized the physical character of the site 
of the Nicaraguan Canal, including the 
high grades to be surmounted, might run 
up the figures to the $750,000,000 esti- 
mated. (Col. Sultan’s oral statement was 
printed in the issue of July 25.) 


Cost Is Justified 


“I believe, however, that, irrespective 
of this rather high cost, a canal across 
Nicaragua to supplement the Panama 
Canal will be in operation in the not 
distant future,” Mr. Fletcher said. “The 
Panama Canal has proven an important 
asset to our commerce and to the world 
commerce. Its operation has fully justi- 
fied the expense. 

“It has met all expectations. It has 
proven a great success and shipping op- 
erations through the canal are increasing. 
New ships have been built for the coast- 
to-coast business, including two new ves- 
sels especially built for the Panama Canal 
route by the International Mercantile 
Marine during the last year. The coast- 
wise shipping busirless between the At- 
lantic and Pacific has been wonderfully 
accelerated by the Panama Canal. 

Possible Disaster 
“If there should be an earthquake or 


| 








some other disaster, putting the Panama | 
Canal out of commission, the result would 


be almost disastrous to the shipping of 
this country. The alternate route through 


invoke hardships upon the industry in phasic regulations and the interpretations 


shall be operated over the top of solid fog “The modifications 
or clouds unless equipped with two-way suggested by 
radio, and when ground radio stations are pared, and forwarded to the air line ex- 
so located as to make accurate reports) ecytives under date of June 19. At that 
available, and then only when the pilot | time we requested that any comments on 
has assurance there is satisfactory ceiling the Department’s suggestions, together 


(300 ft. minimum) at the terminal or in-| with any proposed amendments by the 
tended landing fields or unless there is at eoeeaeans, frac be forwarded to z be- 


least 2,000 feet ceiling over the entire route. fore the conference convened. We have 
Certain operators contended that two-way received comments and suggestions and 
radio was unnecessary. | also have been advised that we may ex- 
pect additional ones at the conference. 
| For the benefit of those who may not 
; be supplied w 

gested changes, 
supply available. 


in the regulations 
the Department were pre- 


Use of Copilots in 
Large Planes Discussed 


There was also considerable discussion 
concerning an amendment calling for the 


employment of a copilot where the pilot | Viewpoint of the Pilots 


flies five hours or more in any one day ; - 
on aircraft having a seating capacity of Considered Desirable 
“Owing to the nature of the subjects 


eight passengers or more. It was con-| 

tended by some operators that the opera- ‘ i 
fi : | to be discussed at this conference, we felt 
ee ten a eee ee nots att ;it highly desireable to have the viewpoint 
pilot was Gicahane’ aan Other | °! palote cmuecy onmnann in scheduled 
operators contended that cane ike nee. | ee Seat S00 SSP REED. awe Sapers~ 
senger load is greater in - larger | ne eens ee virtually con- 
, nol . |cerned wi such matters as improving 
ee ae _, A = the practical usage and value of the vari- 
; “ ous air navigation aids; with the service 
quired for ey purposes. performance of aircraft used in scheduled 
Pm. - ae conoorning the adop- | operations; and with any other phase of 
proposed certificate of compe-' airway and aircraft operation, the im- 


we have an additional 


Decisions on Radio A pplications 


ith the Department’s sug-| 


principally minor changes in the lan-} 
guage of proposed amendments in the best 
interests of public safety and economic 
air-line operations. | 


“The air transport operators are greatly | 
indebted to the Department of Commerce 
for its splendid contribution to the cause 
of safe air-line operation. Without such 
an agency we could not have expected 
the orderly development of this new indus- 
try to its present status, offering safe and 
reliable air transportation on schedules 
totaling more than 100,000 miles daily and 
serving almost every State in the Union 
with mail, passenger and express services. 
Colonel Young particularly is to be con- 
gratulated on his splendid work as head 
of the Aeronautics Branch. 


| 


Proposed New Regulations 


Discussed in Conference 

| “We appreciate the opportunity which 
|Col. Young has afforded the air transport 
operators to come to Washington and 
discuss proposed changes in the regula- 
tions, so that minor differences may be 
| worked out in conference. We feel that 
the principle has been established that 
\the public safety is guaranteed through 
careful governmental regulation, at the 
same time leaving to the air transport op- 
jerator a wide enough margin to adopt 
new methods and practices as they are 
| learned to permit a constant progress in 


Location in Erie 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


quency or hours of operation of any otner 
broadcasting station. The station is op- 
erated by the Radio-Wire Program Cor- 
poration of America, owned 50 per cent 
by the Pennsylvania Telephone Corpora- | 
tion and 50 per cent by the Quaker State | 
Oil Refining Company. 

In the same report Mr. Pratt recom- 
mended the denial of the application of 
Station WEDH of Erie, Pa., for a change 
in frequency from 1,420 to 940 kilocycles| 
and an increase in power from 100 watts 
to 500 watts night, 1,000 watts day, and a 
local change in location, as well as the 
installation of new equipment. Opera- 
tion of the station on 940 kilocycles, he 
said, would result in objectionable heter- 
odyne interference with stations operat- 
ing onAhe same frequency, with the re- 
sult that the service areas of such sta- 
tions would be reduced and that of the 
applicant station restricted. 

Although Erie and the _ surrounding 
community do not have satisfactory radio 
reception, there is not a sufficient showing 
of a need for an increase in power and 
a change in frequency to warrant the 
interference which would result from the 
operation of WEDH on 940 kilocycles with 
the power requested, he said. ‘ 


= was approximately 60 at the end of 
1936 

A factor in airplane design which is 
closely related to top specd in average 
wing loading. This trend and the trend 
for high speed and landing speed have 
been almost identical in the types of 
planes covered during the survey. A com- 
parison of the two curves for speed and 
the curve for average wing loading will 
show the three curves to be almost exact- 
ly alike, descending and ascending in the 
same quarters. 


Hyde in a report (No. 230). The station, 
operated in conjunction with the Janes- 
ville Daily Gazette, Mr. Hyde said, serves 
a relatively large area under present con- 
ditions, considering its local character. The 
proposed increase in power, he added, 
would involve some interference in the 
reception of other local stations. 
Establishment of a new local broad- 
casting station at Honolulu, Hawaii, to 
supplant the two stations now there, was 
recommended in a report (No. 231) sub- 
mitted by the Chief Examiner, Ellis A, 
Yost. The applicant is the Radio Dis- 
tributing Co., and the assignment re- 
quest.d is 1420 kilocycles with 100 watts 
power and unlimited hours of operation. 
Mr. Yost recommended that the applica- 
tion be granted, provided, however, that 


| the vadio broadcasting facilities now as- 


a this important field of aeronautics. Denial of the application of Station |Signed to Svation WFQW, at Seattle, 

Boston, Mass., July 28—A temporary | Nicaragua would save the day in such a| 1 Tae” anuenanes themselves, are con-|WCLO, of Janesville, Ws.c., for an increase | Wash., whose facilities are sought, are 
injunction was issued yesterday by the) crisis. , | A d b Pe stantly working to achieve a more|in daylight power from 100 to 250 watts, available for use by the applicant. The 
District. Court for the District of Massa-| “so far the Government of the United | nnounce iy Federal Commission efficient and safer operation. Through|W@S recommended by Examiner R. H. .ashington station now is operating under 
chusetts against the Public Service Com~ States is not committed to the construc- the Safety Conference of the Aero- - —_ a Stay order issued by the Court of Ap< 
mission of New Hampshire, restraining |¢ion of a Nicaraguan Canal but I am in- 


the Commission from proceeding with a 
hearing upon the question of alleged 
exorbitant toll rates on the Hampton 
River bridge.owned by the Massachusetts 
Northeastern Street Railway Company. 

The injunction was granted by Judge 
James A. Lowell on petition of Robert B. 
Stearns and Henry F. Wood, receivers of 
the railway company. 

The New Hampshire Commission, on 





clined to think we will have to build it 
not merely for use in an emergency but 
for the accommodation of the business 
that sooner or later will exceed the ca- 
pacity of the Panama Canal. 

“Thirty years ago, the Isthmian Canal 
Commission recommended that the United 
States Government construct an inter- 
oceanic canal across Nicaragua but Con- 
gress rejected the report and built the 


ECISIONS of the Federal Radio Commission on pending applications were an- 


D nounced July 28 as follows, subject to ratification by the full Commission when 
it reconvenes in September: ° 

W2XBO, United Research Corp., Long ¢— 
Island, N. Y., granted extension of comple- | 
tion date of construction permit to Dec. 
31. 1931 

W8XM, The Master Electric Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, granted extension of completion date 
of construction permit to Jan. 1, 1932. 


Alaska, granted reneval of license as fol- 
lows: Coastal; calling 500 kc.: working ‘425 
ke.; point-to-point 219 ke. with WER, Se- 
ward. 100 w. power: A2 emission; the com- 
munication band-width on 219 ke. shall 


| nautical Chamber of Commerce we have 
;}bonded together within the industry to 
|promote the cause of safe flying. This 
supplements the work that the Aeronautics 
| Branch is doing from a regulatory stand- 
| point, and is adding a moral force be- 
hind its great work.” 

The list of delegates attending the con- 
ference follows: 

Operators and officials of air lines: 


Rulings Are Announced 


In Railway Rate Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on July 28 made public decisions in rate | 
cases, which are summarized as follows: | 

No. 23750.—Smith-Ingraham Grain Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rail- 
way. Claim for waiver of undercharges on 





Pals of the District of Columbia. 


More Coal Operators 
Sent Questionnaires 





|Asked to Give Views on Labor 


| ~ 
j i | not ex 5 y shipments of wheat, in carloads, from points | Conference 
complaint of citizens of Seabrook 7 canal across Panama. The Panama Canal Brooklyn, Je gunn edhe ao | shall not exceed’ ih ee to ee and Western Aire ewdent Transcontinental! jn ‘Oklahoma to Fort Worth, Tex. and re- Proposal 
Hampton, had ordered an investigation Of | has heen in operation now almost 20 years | pletion date of construction permit to Aug. | Oct, 15, 1931. C. Bedell Monro, Secretary-Treasurer, Penn-| forwarded to Fresno, Calif. found barred Twenty-eight more operators of bi-« 
the bridge toll rates. The petition of the) «oF course it will be some years before! 5 | tan MAY, Bell iclephone, Laboratories, |sylvania Airlines, Inc. | "i stad Chenauie Peataee teenage for |tuminous coal mines were asked by let 
Seeneie j . . wa 7 nc., cean T 8 : 5 os ri - | Ev ; . | : om ‘ , | ” . " mer : i? 
receivers declared that ine Commission | there can be any construction begun but| , WPN. Globe Wireless, tad. Garton City, | newal of license as follows: 77/300, 18.310 ke. Aviation Corp anerOnS, Chink’ Plies, Helier) alianae & Company v. Louisiana Ratl- (ter July 28 if they would be willing to at- 
has no jurisdiction over ae I believe we ought to proceed with pre-| o¢ Scere wernt ee completion, date | plus or minus 3 per cent. 100 w. on center E. M. Sturbahn, President, Dixie Flying} W8Y. & Navigation Company. arentes on |tend in the near future a national coal 
TD liminaries as soon as ssibl § Pp d Ce , . | frequencies specified on other frequencies. Service. | window glass, in carloads, from Shreveport, iconference, it was ann 7 
> _ 2 Amin: ‘oon as possible. WOX, New York Telephone Co., Staten | 100 w. between 2 hrs. after local « a J. L. Harmo si tary ir| La. to Memphis, Tenn., found not unrea- | . ounced orally at 
W atermelon Freight Rules Treaty Questions | Island, N. Y., granted modification of con- | 2 hours before lntal enuries. ob a ee Transport Re Roerenry.: Renee a sonable, but their maintenance contem- | the Department of Labor. The operators 
. a - “If any treaties are necessary I think] struction permit as follows: “Subject to | 2 hrs. before local sunrise and 2 hrs. after | W. L. Holst, Traffic Manager, Continental| POTaneously with rates of a lower Icvel on | are all in the Midwest. 
Again Protested bv Georgia they should be negotiated as soon as pos-| Provisions of G. O. 113, transmitter may be | local sunset; subject to rules and regulations | Airways, Inc. ; like interstate traffic from Shreveport to | Previously 125 bituminous mine execus 
= . sible. It may be no further treaties are| 9P¢T@ted by remote control from 58 Bayview | governing special experimental stations. | G. Johnston, President, United Air| New Orleans and Baton Rouge. La. and cer- | tives had been sent letters by the Sec 
ATLANTA. GA. July 28---The Georgia necessary On Aug. 5, 1914, our Govern | Ave., St. George, Staten Island, N. Y., at W2XDJ, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., | Lines, Inc. tain Mississippi points, and like intrastate S by 


Public Service Commission has renewed 


ment entered into a treaty with Nicaragua 


which point a duly licensed operator shall Whalepond Rd., N. J., granted renewal of 
be stationed at all 


John B. Kohler, President, Kohler Aviation 


traffic from Shreveport to New Orleans and 


|retaries of Labor and Commerce, William 


s times during the op- | license as follows: 3,422.5, 4.752.5, 6.755, 8,560, | Corp. Baton Rouge found unduly prejudicial to |N. Doak and Robert P. Lamont, to ascer= 
its efforts before the Interstate Commerce by which, for $3,000,000, the Nicaraguan| tation of the station. 9,170, 9,750, 9,870, 10,550, 12,840, 13,390, 14.470, E. Barrett, General Superintendent, Kohler| Memphis. Undue prejudice ordered removed. | tain their attitude toward a joint con- 
Commission to prevent the southern rail- permit any person or persons, whether | 14,590, ° 


reads from fixing new rules and regula-) 
tions on the loading and packing of water- |; 





government granted to the United States 
the exclusive right to build an interoceanic 
canal across that country. 





16,270, 17,120, 18,340, 19,220, 19,820, 
21,060, 21,420 kc, 25 kw. Al, A2 and A3 emis- 
Sion. Subject to rules and regulations 


| 

| 

The licensee may | 
| 


licensed or not, to transmit from this sta- 
tion by voice.” All other terms of permit 
to remain the same. 


Aviation Corp. 
E. Strong, 
Service Corp 


| George Counsel, Western Air 











No. 22662.—Dale Oil & Refining Company 


v. Chicago Great 


Western Railroad. 
reconsideration, finding in original report. 


On 


|ference with labor interests. More than 


be score of replies have been received, and 


| | governing special experimental stations. R. C. Marshall, Vice President and General] 169 I. C. C. 505, that the rate charged on |@NSwers are expected shortly from addi- 
melons. A hearing was held in Atlanta; “We have already spent $3,000,000 for) 4 .W®XAJ., RC. A. Victor Co. Inc. Cam- toW2XDI. W2XDH. Bell Telephone Labora- | Manager, ‘Transamerican Airlines Corp. | fuel oll. in tank-car loads, from Electra, Tex. |tional operators. » 
recently and the Interstate Commerce |the right to construct the canal and the| struction “permit: 23100, 25,700, 26.000. | cipally in’ "Monmouth Gente ey One” | port es B: Doe. President, Eastern Alr Trans-| 10 eo Ind, was, inappleable, reverecd. Following is the list of 28 operators to 
Commission has the matter undcr con-/| time is coming when our requirements and | 27,100, 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000 to 400,000 | granted renewal of license as follows: R. G. Lockwood, Eastern Air Transport. | Complaint dismissed. le 7 communications were addressed 
sideration. ; the requirements of world commerce will} and above 40,100 ke., 500 w.; subject to | 3,422.5, 4,752.5, 6,755, 8,560, 9,170, 9,750, 9.870, | H. A. Elliott, Vice President, Eastern Air No. 21959.—Chamber of Commerce of uly 28: 
The rules were first published as appli-| necessitate this additional water com- nieae ane regulations governing general ex- | 10,550, 12.840, 13.380 14.470, 14,590, ‘16,270, | Transport ; : | Kansas City, Mo., v. Alabama Great South- Ghio—District No. 6: e 
eable to the present movement of water-| munication between the Atlantic and the| P*Ren  relepnone I | 17,120, 18.340, 19.220, 19,820, 21.060, 21,420 'ke., | Albert F. Pyle, General Manager, eae) Se ae ee ean | chuine Gt OT MRIS Dts 
oes : 1] Pacific.” | Telephone Laboratories, Inc.. New | 1 kw. Al, A2 and A3 emission. Subjest to | Air Service. findings in former report, 171 I. C. C. 69, S, . 
melons in the South, but the Federa Pacific. o York, N. Y¥., granted license to cover con- | rules and regulations governing special ex- Richard W. Robbins, Transcontinental and/ that the rates on butter and eggs, in straight J. L. Murphy, Manhattan Coal Co., Colume 
Commission suspended application of the ee struction permit; 23,100, 25.700, 26,000, | perimental stations. Western Air. | or mixed carloads, from Kansas City, Mo., to | bus, Ohio. 
S n investigation could be made. 27,100, 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000 kc. to W2XDG, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Paul H. Brattain, Transcontinental and} points in Tennessee, North Carolina, South J. McFarlin, National Coal Co., Clevee 
rules until a g “ 
Perry T. Knight. member of the Geor- German Brass Cartel 400,000 and 401,00) to 3,000,000 ke., 1 kw.; | Inc., Ocean Township, N. J., granted re- | Western Air Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida were | land, Ohio. 
, ; . ent, | subject to rules ard regulations governing newal of license as follows: 4.752.5. 6.755 Alford Frank, President, National Parks Air-| and are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial J. F. Mellott, Schick Coal Co., Bellaire, Ohio, 
: h . les j , 6,755, Pp x 
gia Commission, stated that the new rules) Negotiations for the establishment of 8¢neral experimental stations. | 8.560, 9.170, 9,750, .870, 10,550, 12.840, 13'390, | ways, Inc. | to the extent that they excceded or exceed |, Fred G. Lamb, Short Creek Coal Co.,’ Pittse 
would cost Georgia watermelon growers German rtel for d ti 1 f KGWX, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., port- | 14,470, 14,590, 16.970, 17,120, 18.340, 19.220. W. F. Bliss, Vice President, Century Air! the rates prescribed and which were estab- burgh, Pa. y ; 
$14 per car, or approximately $500,000, a carte omestic sales Of) anle, initial location, Los Angeles, Calif., ; 19,820, 21,060, 21.420 kc. 5 kw. Al, A2 and | Lines, Inc. | lished July 14, 1928, from Oklahoma City, |, Alvg@ Bradley, United States Coal Co., Clevee 
during each watermelon shipping season brass have been successfully concluded.| granted license to cover construction per- | A3 emission. Subject to rules and regula- L. B. Manning, Manager, Century Air Lines,! Okla., to the same destinations, modified. | 1and, Ohio. _ 
g " g season. Specific sales quotas have been all ta, mit; 1,552, 1,554, 1.556 ke.. 15 w., A3 emis- tions governing special experimental sta- | Inc. Lawful basis of rates prescribed. Indiana—District No. 11 
The brief filed by the Georgia Com- Pp q allotted | sion on 1,554. Transmitter to b d only tion , ne E. P. Lott, Vice President, National Air N 19753 d lated cases——S. J. Pea Walter Bledsoe, Bledsce & Co., Terre Haut 
- ° ; | 8s “ . sm r to e use iy ons ' ° . 7 ’ Ss . Oo. VIO an relate ses.—S. J. - “ , < ” e aute. 
mission attacks the new rules as imprac- secuapors aa8 ae are to - imposed for with express authority of Federal Radio WML, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., | Transport | body Lumber Company v. Pennsylvania | Ind 2 F 
ticable and unreasonable, and adds: excess sales. (Department of Commerce.) | Commission. Requests for such authority | Sayville, N. Y., granted construction per. | W- 8. Green, The Ludington Corp. Railroad. 1. Rate on lumber from Flora, |, Fred S. McConnell, Enos Coal Co., Cleves 
“If these rules were made effective they ee ee eee ee must be made at least two days before Al | mit as follows: The 52 Mackay frequencies |. Col. Paul Henderson, President, National! Ind., to Detroit, Mich., found inapplicable. | land, Ohio. 
7 . e e . and A2 emission on 1,552 or 1,556 kc., | now licensed to the applicant, 6 transmit- | Air Transport. a Applicable rate found not unreasonable or J. R. Henderson, Francisco Coal Co., Princes 
would add greatly to the cost of transpor- A ) rlies s | such use is contemplated and must include | ters with 20 kw. each. Points of communi- | H. A. Sutton, Vice President, American Air-| otherwise unlawful. Reparation awarded. ton, Ind 
. ec 7 
tation without any evidence that they ax B R di Cc i ig | a statement as to the period of use desired, | cation: Lima, Peru; Buenos Aires, Argentina; [eae i ances Siveninesk” “mean inant 2. Rates on lumber from certain points an Glen Ayr Coal Co., Terre 
would lessen the damage in transit, and Vv adio Commission | t¢,Poi™ts between which communication ts amaguey, Cuba; Vienna, Austria: Madrid, | arris anshue. President, -| in Indiana to certain destinations in Mli- e. Ind. 

j ? . | desired and a statement as to the avail- | Spain; Bogota, Colombia and Prague, Cz - |nental and Western Air | nois, Michigan, Massachusetts, and Canada | David Ingle, Ingle Coal Co., Chicago, Il. 
would cause many independent growers to : a , ability of other means of communication. | aiaeauine . Bue, Czenne J. A. Carey, Attorney, Detroit Aircraft Corp. | found not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- |_H. D. Lee, Maumee Collieries ce Terre 
stop growing watermelons. Applications received by the Federal American Airways, Inc., NC-9671, granted WSBI, Radio Corp. of America, S. S. = mtg Bie ghee TrAmORAtS. ful. Ig ith, Mbbevate Goal 

Radio Commission relating to co: i-| 11 plane licenses as follows: 3106, 3238, 3,244, | “Greater Detroit,” granted authority for | ohn Paul Kiddie, American Airways. 3. Complaints in all dockets, except No. try P. Smith, evale Coa o., Terre 
s F . h S h d 1 cations were made evens I das anae 3,452, 3,460, 3,468, 3,484 kc., unlimited, 4,915, | period of 36 days commencing Aug. 2, 1931, | W.S. McDuffee, Secretary-Treasurer, Bowen 19948, dismissed. Haute. Ind. 
Certain reig t Scneaules | follows: , | Key — = wer ants, ye tc, a onenes. | Hg operete equlnmens Detr en on board a Te 6 aaatnn Line Finance Case Decisions ii oe Vaulted: Caltieries: Ge. Tas 

, . . ce. for communication w any e . “Greater etroit’’ on the fre- | a i. - ' aed . - we . 

On Fruit Are Suspended Radiomarine Corp. of America, renewal | ground station; other frequencies for com- | quency 425 kc. for testing automatic alarm | Pilots of Air Lines: The Commission also made public notice; John L. Hatfield, Rosedale Coal Co., More 
Fi of special experimental plane license. | munication with Brown Chain stations, ex- | apparatus. | . E. Garbetts, Varney Air Lines. of action in uncontested finance cases ®#@tOwn. W. Va. 
; WQDQ. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., near | cept 4,915 ke. only for use when flying be- KFXY, Mary M. Costigan, Flagstaff, Ariz., | R. L. Wagner, Boeing Air Transport. las follows: Illinois—District No. 16: 
By an order entered July 27, in Docket) new “orieans, La., license covering construc- tween Chicago, St. Louis and Memphis. Sub- | granted assignment of construction permit | R. J. Grute, Boeing Air Transport. s- H. F. Pixley, Breese Trenton Mining Co, 
No. 3628, the Interstate Commerce Com-| tion permit for 3,238, 3,244, 3.452, 3,460, | Ject to provisions of G, O. 99 as amended | and license to Albert H. Schermann | C. R. Bandorf, National Air Transport. | _ Supplemental report and order in F. D. | Bzseee, a . tied ih i 
issi s r Aug. 1, 1931, until 3,468, 3.484, 5,600, 5,630 ke., 400 w. Aero. serv- | and G. O. 118. | WEAI, Corne!! niversity, Ithaca, N. Y¥., | H. C. Miller, Pacific Air Transport. | No. 8641, authorizing the Pittsburgh & West - d. n, Cosgrove-Meehan Coa Ov 
mission suspended from . al, ice sicko | WAEA, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Indianap- | granted authority to install automatic fre- | F. V. Tompkins, Ludington Line. Virginia Railway Company to issue not ex- Chicago, Ill. 
March 1, 1932, the operation of certain 7 
are . oo P ; 7 WEXBA. John J. Long, Jr., Brighton, N. | Olis, Ind., granted authority to operate sta- | quency control; 1,270 ke., 500 w., 1 kw, J. H. Brown, Dixie Flying Service. ceeding $2,200,000 of short-term notes, bear- Rice W. Miller, Hillsboro Coal Co., Hillse 
schedules proposing to —— reeeene | Y., Ticense covering construction permit for | tion by remote control from field manager's WLIT, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.: F. Whittemore, Northwest Airways. Ine. | ing interest, or to be discounted, at a rate a. a a dao ees 
ates on apples and pears, in carloads, from | 60,000 to 100,000 ke., 75 w. Special speri- | office, municipal hangar, Municipal Airport, WRR, City of Dallas, Tex., Dallas. Tex.: E.' H. Parker, Eastern Air Transport. or rates not exceeding 412 per cent per an- Ty - Solomon, anther ree ines, 
—— points in ni and Washington | mental. eee | Indianapolis, Ind., in conformity with | KOL, Seattle sventonsting Co., Inc., Seattle, D. H. Stuart, Pittaburgh Airways. “e num, in renewal of an equal amount of ma- Cogmaqmeie. ll, sl dal ah . 
. ‘ | W2XCZ, National Broadcasting Co., port- | G.O. 113. Wash., granted authority to measure an- J. O. Beard, Thompson Aeronautica orp. turing notes, previous report 170 I. C. C. . : umaghi, : Ouls oa °., St 
to Portland, Oreg. and Tacoma and | able, initial location, New Yo ’ 2 E | ? : ’ Louis, Mo. 
. i for WM. Oe. | W2XDE, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., tenna input. Other Delegates: | 258, approved. 
Seattle, Wash., for export. | modification of license for additional fre- | portable; WI0XAA, NC-417-H; W2XBX, NC- | OAX, Inc., Trenton, N. J., granted au- Luther K. Beli, Aeronautical Chamber of Report and order in F. D. No. 8894, au- W. K. Cavanaugh, Southern Coal & Coke 
——— quency of 1,584 ke. Special. | 952-V, ranted renewal of license as fol- | thority to discontinue broadcastin until e thorizing W. Stephenson, receiver of the Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
4 5 ¥ & g Commerc i : 
: The Tribune Company, four miles east | lows: 1,608, 2,302, 3,076, 3,106, 4,108, 5,510 | Sept. 1, 1931. William E. Berchtold, Aeronautical Chamber} Missouri and North Arkansas Railway Com- Glenn A. Shaffer, Pana Coal Co., Pana, Ill, 
Cotton Sales at Liverpool | of Elgin, Ill., new construction permit for and 6.155 ke. with power of 50 w., 6,200, WPTF, Durham Life Insurance Co., | of Commerce. | pany, to issue not exceeding $700,000 of 6 Vv. M. Henderson, Gillespie Coal Co., St, 
‘ | 6,140-6425 or 8,900-9,610 ke. bands., 1,500 w. 6,600, 7,000, 7,400 and 7,700 ke. with power Raleigh, N. C., granted authority to operate | carl Fege, National Air Pilots Association. per cent receiver's certificates, to be sold at Louis, Mo. _ 
The weekly sales of American cotton, Relay broadcasting | of 5 w. Subject to rules and regulations | simultaneously with Station KPO at San E. P. Warner, Editor, Aviation. | not less than 98.11 per cent of their fare Iowa—District No. 13: 
n verpool during June averaged about WAEF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc >wark overning special experimental stations. Francisco, Calif.. on 680 ke. on evening of oe ee ey amount and accrued interest and the pro- William Roy Carhey, Scandia Coal Co 
po g . Ne » | 8 ¢ e “ 
14,000 bales, showing an increase of 3,000' N. J.; WAEG, Cresson, Pa.; WAEC, Pitts- W3XR, Beil Telephone Laboratories, Inc., | Friday Sept. 11, 1931, until 11 p. m., E. Ss. T., - ° | ceeds used to yetire maturing receiver's cer- Chicago, Il. — 
: r th eekly verage sales of | burgh, Pa.; KNAS, Kansas City, Mo.; | Mendham Township, N. J., granted renewal in order to broadcast the North Carolina German Unemployment tificates now outstanding, to pay the semi- H. M. Havner, Pershing Coal Co., Des 
bales over the weekly av ge § § !.KGSP, Denver, Colo.; WNAJ, West of An- | of license as follows: (a) 1,608, 2,302, 3,076, | Debutante Ball. . ee. 1 decli in Ger unem-| ®nual interest thereon, and to provide Moines, Iowa. 
May. However, the total sales from the} goia. ind., renewal of aeronauticual license | 4,108, 5.510, 6,155 ke., (b) 6.200, 6,600, 7,000, The Commission granted the following ap- The seasonal decline in German unem- worging capital for continued operation of H. M. Poole, Norwood-White Coal Co., Deg 
beginning of the season to the end of) for 3.160, 3.166, 3,172, 3.178, 5.570. 5,660 ke., | 7.400, 7,700 ke. (c) 278 ke., 400 w: power on | plications for renewal of broadcasting sta- ployment during June was negligable, the) the property, condition prescribed (provided, | Moines, Iowa. 
: i ; 7 400 w.; KGSR, Pueblo, Colo.; K ; | requencies (a); 50 w. on frequencies (b); | tion licenses: er of jobless having been 3,962,000 on; however, that certificates not sold on Aug. Owen McConville, McConville Coal Co., Gene 
July, amounting to 549,000 bales, were lo.; KST, Outside | freq OT | num g y ° 
bout 90,000 bales below those for the 0f city limits of Kansas City, Mo.; renewal | 10 w. on frequencies (c). Subject to rules | KTW, The First Presbyterian Church of | June 20 of whom 1,414,000 were receiving, 1. 1931, shall be sold at such price, plus | terville, Iowa. 
abou ’ of aero licenses | and regulations governing special experi- Seattic, Wash., Seattle, Wash | ; > reli 000 i = accrued interest, that the effective interest Michigan—District No. 24 
corresponding period of last season, (De+| “wrops, State of Michigan, renewal. for | mental stations | _ KWSC, State College of Washington, Pull- ordinary relief and 940, emergency T€-| cost to the applicant shall not exceed 8 per 
partment of Commerce.) ! } 





1,662 kc., 5 kw. Police service, 


KIM, Kennecott Copper Corp., Latouche, man, Wash, 


. lief. (Department of Commerce.) 


cent per annum), approved. 


George C. Eastwood, 
| Saginaw, Mich. 


Consolidated Coal Cog 


s] wgated heavier 
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Sales Improved Little Change in Employment — 
And Business Shown in Cities: 


By Wholesalers 


In Chicago Area Some Improvement Noted in New York and 


Chicago, President’s Committee Is Informed 


Grocery, Drugs, and Hard-| 
ware Volumes Heavier | 
Than Preceding Month, | 
Says Reserve Bank 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass.: A survey of the leather 
trade shows a marked turn to normal in 


Cuicaco, I., July 28—Evidences of! 
slight improvement were noted in the June 
Gata furnished by reporting wholesalers in 
the Seventh Federal Reserve District, ac- 
cording to the business conditions report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, ! 
released for publication as of July 28. 

The section of the report dealing with 
merchandising follows in full text: 


Improvement Noted 

Evidences of slight improvement were 
noted in the June data furnished by re- 
porting wholesalers in the district. 
Grocery, drug, and hardware sales aggre- 
than in the preceding 
month, the increase of 1 per cent in drugs 
and of 4 per cent in hardware being con- 
trary to seasonal trend and all three 
gains contrasting with declines in the 
same period of 1930, while recessions in 
other groups were smaller than shown at) 
theat time. As a consequence, declines 
from a year ago were less than recorded |of June, compared with 60,890 employed 
in a similar comparison for May. |at the end of May and 61,377 at the end 

Data covering the first half of 1931 show|of April. The number employed by these 
grocery sales to have been 11 per cent|concerns was 5.7 per cent less than at 
smaller than for the corresponding six| the end of June, 1930. Increased employ- 
months last year, hardware 25 per cent,| ment is reported by concerns in jewelry, 
dry goods 252 per cent, drugs 11 per cent,| woolen, worsted, and rubber groups over 
shoes 18%2 per cent, and electrical sup-|the end of May. Decreases were reported 
plies 34 per cent less. 
a year ago are largely responsible for the|and finishing, and miscellaneous groups. 
smaller aggregate of dollar sales, but| The decrease in the silk group is partly 
there are at present indications of | due to curtailment and partly to strikes. 
strengthening in certain items. Ratios of! Twenty building contractors doing work 
accounts receivable to sales declined in jn Rhode Island had 21.8 per cent fewer 
June from beth a month and a year pre- workers employed in June than in May, 


group. The survey shows that the Haver- 
hill shoe industry is now operating at 70 
per cent of capacity and is estimated to 


of the South Shore shoe plants. 


have moved up from a February low of 
64 cents per pound to a point where good 


believed that other leather-using indus- 
tries are following the lead of the shoe 
industry. 

The Commissioner of Labor of the State 
of Rhode Island reports that information 
from 219 selected manufacturers show 59- 
099 workers employed during the last week 








be 20 per cent better than a year ago. | July 22 that 338 requests were received | 
Much the same situation exists in Lynn, | 
Brockton, Manchester, Nashua and most | 


The hide | 
market has firmed considerably, and prices | 


ling the week ended July 18 at the Bure 


quality hides now are selling in the mar- | 
ket at 1242 and 13 cents per pound. It is| 





| 


YTTLE change in employment and business conditions in cities is shown in re- 
ports received by the President's Emergency Committee for Employment from | 
district agent§ of the Department of Commerce. Favorable trends are noted in sev- | 
eral larger cities, including New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Kansas City and San 
Francisco. The Committee’s ennai follows in full text: 


| 


al) shoe lines except in the more expensive | the week was 1,562 as compared with 1,863 | 


vious week. The ratio of new applicants | 
for every one hundred jobs opening for 


during the previous week. | 


The employment division of the Salva- | 
tion Army reports for the week ended | 


for employment, 60 temporary placements | — 


were made, and 26 permanent replace- | 


ments were effected. 


Only one plan for one new building, at | Dupont-Biltmore Hotel on Wednesday was 






Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


BOONES WHE oc cccdyecdacsscces 452,209.17 | 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
GHG cc racde sSaeeu asc cueie 1,333,659.73 | 
Miscellaneous receiptsy........ 811,895.17 


Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


July 25. Made Public July 28, 1931 


Receipts 
$1,732,127.93 


Total ordinary receipts A ee | 
1 


00,000. 
311,671,712.70 











an estimated cost of $500, was filed dur-| addressed by W. J. Barrett, representing 


of Buildings, Borough of Manhattan;; 


| filed during the same week. 


plans for alterations to 52 buildings, at | Industrial Bureau. 
an estimated cost of $1,437,225, were also | be made for a subsequent meeting of man- 


\the Bronx, reports for the week ended | With conditions that exist now as well | Househol 


| July 18, 10 plans were filed for 13 new | 45 to plan for a Winter cooperative move- | 


buildingseagt an estimated cost of $159,- 
900, and 13 plans for alterations to 13 


| buildings were filed, at an estimated cost, building trades employment with the ex- 
|of $41,000. Sixty plans were filed for 1554C¢Ption of painting. 


| 


|410 during the week 


in the Borough of 
| Queens. | 


| Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Employment condi- 
| tions have remained practically unchanged | 


ment is expected during the next month. | 
Steel production is holding its own fairly | 
| well in spite of general and seasonal con- 


| buildings, at an estimated cost of $964,- | the large public school building program | 


Lower prices than} jn the metal trades, cottons, silks, dyeing!during the past week, and little improve- | greater. 


| ditions, and a third increase in the price area during the week just ended indicate 
| of heavy melting scrap is an encouraging | very little definite change in trend. Un- 


| feature. 


An important electrical equip-|employment remained about the same at 


vious for groceries, hardware, and shoes.| and 52.3 per cent less than in June, 1930.|ment manufacturer shows improved sec-ja slightly reduced estimate, and plans 


The decline of 4 per cent from May in| Thirteen other contractors doing road,|0nd quarter earnings compared with the|have already been started to cope with | 
June department store trade was a little| pridge, and sewer construction had 4.9| first quarter of this year. Seasonal trade |the situation during the coming Winter. 


less than average for the period and com-j| ner cent more workers than in May and | continues to bolster retail store sales, but | Efforts are being made to stimulate retail 


pared with a 13 per cent decrease for|99 per cent fewer than last year. 

the same month last year. There was; The Associated Industries of Massa- 
one more trading day in June this year, | chusetts index of orders shows the second 
however, than either a month or a year! quarter of the year with a constantly 
previous, so that daily average sales fell| geclining record of orders for Massachu- 
off 7 per cent in the monthly comparison) setts manufacturers. The decrease, how- 


and were 11 per cent below June, 1930,| ever, was only slightly more than seasonal 
against a decline in total sales of only 8|anq’ was quite insufficinet to offset the 
per cent from last year. Increases by in- 


; ; | gains of the first three months. The month 
dividual stores. were not infrequent in|of June shows only a small loss due to 
ptither comparison. In the first six months tyne more favorable experience of some 
of 1931, sales for reporting ‘stores in the|jarge concerns which balanced the losses 
et Bee cent under | quite generally recorded last month. 
oes period of 1930. |Orders for shoes and leather showed a 

e dollar volume sold in June by Chi-| seasonal increase. The textile industry 
cago stores increased one-half of 1 per | nontinusd to be a high spot with cotton 
cent over May against recessions shown | 


j | 
ol gg toyed 7. oe cent and of 7 per was shown in the demand for wool tex- 


Indianapolis and | tiles 
the total for other cities. The table | ‘ ‘ xe 
New York. City 
New York, N. Y.: The National Em- 


shows that in the year-ago comparison, | 
Chicago and Detroit stores experienced | 
Stocks were re- ployment Exchange reports that for the 


the heaviest decline. 


duced in about the usual seasonal amount, | week ending July 22, the registrations of | 


remaining well below the 1930 average. 


{applications decreased 8.99 per cent and 
Store Sales Gain 


requests for workers increased 8.57 per 


Among other lines of retail distribution, ceré. There was no change in the number 


shoe sales of dealers and department 
stores showed a gain of 9 per cent in the! 


goods holding up well and a fair increase | 


of placements as compared with the pre-| 


| collections in both the wholesale and re-| sales and prices have been marked down | 


tail trades are very slow. 


Philadelphia 
| Philadelphia, Pa—Employment in Phil- | 
| adelphia is slightly better in some branches | 

of industry. Some of the textile trade is | 


jworking overtime; the outlook for the | Several changes compared with the past 


jlumber industry is slightly more optimis- | few months when business had registered | 


| tic, and the leather-working trade is quiet. 
| Increased construction activity has re- 
sulted from public works construction, es- 
| pecially on highways. Farmers report 
| crops are excellent, with the volume larger 
| but prices low. The supply of farm labor 
is abundant, and the exodus of industrial 
|laborers to the farms has increased the 
Retail trade is normal 
and wholesale distribution, except hard- 
ware ‘and jewelry, is fairly active. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has let a $15,000.- 
000 contract for a new station. 


| Wilmington 
Wilmington, Del.—According 


‘available number. 


to the 


| Mayor's Stabiliaztion Committee consid- 
| eration is being given to plans adopted 
| by other cities and industries therein for 


| the purpose of regularizing employment. 








aggregate for June oper a month previous, 
while the decline from a year ago 
amounted to 10 per cent; sales of furni- 
ture and house furnishings fell off sea- 
sonally 25 per cent, and were 12 per cent 
below last June; and chain store trade 
decreased 2 per cent in the aggregate from | 
May, but totaled 1’ per cent in excess 
of June, 1930. The gain shown over a 
@ year ago in chain-store trade was effected 
largely through increases in drug and 
5-and-10-cent store sales; average sales 
per store recorded approximately the same 
changes as did total sales, the number 
of units in operation being about the same 
as in May and a year ago. 

Semiannual data compiled on sales of 
191 retail hardware dealers 


844 gainful 


personal 


Table 1.—Unemployment returns for Class 
industry groups, 1930. 


The condition of Idaho banks is sound 
and particularly gratifying, considering 
the time of year and general economic 
and business conditions throughout the | 
Nation, Ben Diefendorf, State Commis- 
sioner of Finance, declared in an oral 
Statement July 24. | 

Two comparisons of bank conditions as 


detailed industry groups, 1930. 





















--Gainful 
of June 30, 1931, with those as of June 30, Male 
1930, and March 25, 1931, just released, “!!_ Industries ................ 38,053,795 
by the Department of Finance, show Idaho} Agriculture .,..............0005- 9,568,347 
banks at present to be in a very satis- Farmers (owners and tenants) ... 5,760,050 
factory condition, he continued. oe sae: Peres 

Py. 7 . a y workers .... en 171,687 
wate information = occupations in agriculture 80.675 
e . ‘orestry and fishing ........... 266,876 
Idaho banks on June 30, 1931, showed | Forestry ciGnge uscsena 193,433 
an increase of $95,249 in bonds and securi- | Fishing ...... 1s. esi ee eee eee 73,443 
ties since March 25, 1931. Loans and dis- | (2ytraction Of minerals ........ 117.770 
@counts during the same three-month! Oil and gas wells ..........20071) 195008 
period decreased $937,324 and cash and Other mines and quarries ........ 264,104 
due from banks increased $1,774,992. De- stematecvertng and mechanical aes 
mand deposits had increased $1,192,540, MGUStries os seseeeeeseeceres 11,901,247 
while total deposits showed an increase |Chemicel and allied industries |. 'saeer2 
of $906,640. Savings deposits decreased | Cigar and tobacco factories 71,024 
9$85,899, due in part to Spring and Sum-| Clay, glass and stone industries 341,407 
mer crop financing. Total bills payable | Clothing SGUIEEE. ovkc a scassisace 375,386 
and rediscounts on June 30, 1931, for |Siaugnter and ‘packing houses. 143.125 
the 92 banks reporting amounted to only! Other food and allied industries 352.797 
$210,946. | Automobile factories ............ 594,889 
Comparison of the reports of June 30, sunemantic repair ahope pete 253,769 
1930, and June 30, 1931, showed an in-| P/@st furnaces and steel rolling 
’ : ’ RSMED: “¢ calnbda o590iin Cod oh ae aeaeaes 605,242 
crease during the year of $696,534 in cash | other iron and steel industries .. 1,648,523 
and due from banks and a decrease of | Metal industries, except iron and 
$112,021 in bills payable and rediscounts. | _ Ste@l ..-.--.esseeeeeeegeeeneeens 276,531 
ee I ANID as vnc on ca xe csdanaa 172,083 
B k S . Other leather industries ........ 87,347 
| Saw and planing mills .......... 444,160 
an uperintendent Asked oor weeser te aeueteies - 369,350 
: rinting, publishing and engrav- 
To Resign in Tennessee | ing "©, PUNSNINE 8nd engray- 427,187 
NASHVILLE, TENN., July 28 | Paper and allied industries ...... 191,843 
; t SE eee eee eee : 
Gov. Henry H. Horton has requested Knitting mills 220002 222222005. 72.476 
the resignation of State Superintendent of | Silk mills eda Ghaeces sme Reas 90,545 
Banks D. D. Robertson. Superintendent | Woolen and NG WEB ss0+008 nae 
rts a ; EN, RED sé ance accu eeene'e 76.602 
Robertson refused to comply with the Independent hand trades .. 160,946 
request. He said his tenure is for four) Electrical machinery and supply 
years from last April and that while he| factories cause gana? 295,834 
wey ue removed for a just cause, there + eg ane OE EE - 130,762 
as been nothing except the Governor's | ther manufacturin industries 964.685 
Transportation ........ ---. 3,090,875 
request, to which he has refused to submit.| construction and mainte of 
PR pany etc. peertsneabas aad as 
: j rages, greasing stations, etc 934 
Gasoline Tax Revenue | Postal service 





Steam railroads 
Street railroads ............ 
Telegraph and telephone 


Increased in New York 
ALBANY, N. Y., July 28. 








. Other transportation and com- 
ages State's gasoline tax law netted panwasen wt he teen eee reeeeeeee sunae 
over $30,000,000 for the fiscal year ended; , TTBG® --0-- 20. snes eee sence ees eae 048 
June 30, this being about $5,250,000 more | insurance and real estate...) See'38t 
than last year, according to Thomas M.| Automobile agencies and filling 
Lynch, Comissioner of Taxation and Fi-}- stations ..............eeseeeeues 472,120 
nance. The total amount of refunds was | Waclensle and retail trade, except . 
s » on ca ands cia arate 4,121 685 
+ gap ae a nee of 1 per cent of | other trade industries... | | 203,336 
gross collections for the wear, the Public service (not elsewhere 
Commissioner stated. classified weiss antienalatats 934,581 
i Professional service ae 1,663,049 
mf . Recreation and amusement 318,007 
Economic Revivals Other professional and semiprofes- 
Revivals from business depressions do, Sona! service .................. 1,345,042 
~ © i 7 
not always bring about a cyclical rise in| gegen mete in ee ene faien re 
commodity prices in general. Prices con-| houses, etc. ........... cxaécsae’ “i 
tg@nued downward during the major por- Laundries and cleaning and 
@ions of the economic revivals of 1885 and! Pressing shops ..... so. 313,062 
1894 after depressions. (Department of omer domestic and personal serv- oat.ane 
Agriculture.) Industry not specified ......---+ 1,097,701 


M anufacturing onl 
Found Most Affected by Unemployment 


in the five -———Gainful Workers——— 


M echanical Lines 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
workers and 175,328 unem- 210,432 out of jobs; and unspecified in- 
ploed; gainful workers in domestic and |dustries, with 1,333,065 gainful employes, 
service totalled 4,812,098, with; had 316,322 jobless. 


A, ans number of gainful workers, by main 


o— Class A- 

Persons out of a job, 
able to work, 

and looking for a job 








: ; , Total Male Female Total Male Female 
States including the Seventh District show | All industries ...... eeceeeesess 48,832,589 38,053,795 10,778,794 2.429.062 2,058,738 370,324 
a@ decline of 23 per cent in the first half —_  —_——_——__ —— - — —— — 

of 1931 from the same period of 1930: Agriculture... nhswesnsummacaaed 10,482,323 0.208.347 913,976 111.168 105,536 5,632 

orestry an BING .ccccccecccece 1 87 3.249 19.848 19,627 221 | 

Saernas atereand about the same for) g.traction of minerals ............ 1.158.064 1,147.70 10.294 90.758 90.460 298 
e States. Manufacturing and mechanical in- 

——_-—- + dustries Water da 14,317,535 11,901,247 2,416,288 1,122,610 1,013,772 108,838 

ransportation 4.438.605 3,990,875 447,730 207,828 199,220 8,608 

Banks of Idaho Declared MOOR. occas sesce cme cadens 7,537,026 5,820,642 1,716,384 251,469 195,757 55,712 
e ~ ‘ a Public service (not elsewhere classi- 

To Be in Sound Condition || te). ..........-...-.--..--.:..+. 1,057,904 (934,581 «123,323» -23,.299 21,841 «1,458 

Professional garvies Pera 3,425,844 1,663,049 1,762,795 75,328 42,285 33,043 

mestic and personal service .... 4,812.8 1,662,707 3,149,391 210,432 88,254 122,178 

Boise, IpaHo, July 28.|tnaustry not specified .......... 1,333,065 1,097,701 235.364 316,322 281.986 34.336 


Table 2.—Unemployment returns for Classes A and B, and number of gainful workers, by 


pClass B—, 
Persons having 
——Class A jobs but on 
Persons out 
of a joo, able 


to work, and those sick or 


Workers— looking for a job voluntarily idle 
Female Male Female Male Female 
10,778,794 2,058,738 370,324 627,407 131,178 
913,976 105.536 5,632 26,555 5,594 
257,672 6,799 81 2,452 71 
171,100 97,817 5,484 23,805 5,480 
Bae © sen whee ee 
478,966 920 67 298 43 
3,249 19,627 221 8,292 77 
2,518 17,291 166 5,298 
731 2,336 55 2,994 21 
10,294 90,460 298 98,553 181 
2,847 52,175 95 87,306 98 
3,949 17,496 110 3,737 12 
3,498 20,789 93 7,510 71 
2,416,288 1,013,772 108,838 336.477 76,265 
35,447 393,503 1,587 91.489 363 
86,378 21,868 2,364 5,267 761 
78,628 7,290 6,217 2,106 3,093 
30,766 24,033 1,080 13,009 1,077 
413,925 28,325 17,727 11,835 13,686 
40 460 14,257 1,167 2,194 383 
20,658 8,172 901 1,629 397 
107,619 17,547 7,141 5,836 3,761 
45,272 61,182 2,342 19,727 1,119 
3,977 17,125 145 2,736 25 
21,811 36,166 759 24,947 340 
109,430 113,664 3,522 42,494 1,703 
55,259 19.170 2,656 7,887 1,648 
99,246 12,499 3,660 7,704 4,707 
15,395 6,539 917 2,601 500 
10,081 20,936 349 12,730 235 
36,345 30,822 1,524 15,199 1,125 
114,574 18,009 3,826 3,698 1,187 
51,478 7,834 1,688 2,875 1,100 
160,487 15,987 7,386 12,597 10,069 
101,552 4.754 4,230 2.996 5,061 
85,344 5,945 3,442 3,091 3,596 
50,110 10,177 4,079 8.758 6,923 
98,592 11,882 4,218 6.730 4.025 
200,032 4,658 5,641 1,047 1,865 
82,680 22,953 7,405 5.483 2.455 
35,669 10,253 1,565 2,242 700 
225,073" 68,222 11,300 17,480 4.361 | 
447,730 199,220 8,608 73,027 1,898 
4,241 38.404 135 14.566 44 
15,041 20,782 372 3,306 47 
29,825 1,591 143 677 109 
56,715 62.115 1,176 30,662 312 
6,800 6,044 102 1,330 12 
311,284 8,390 6,027 2,115 1,166 
23,824 61,894 653 20,371 2038 
1,716,384 195,757 55,712 32,224 10,960 
165,841 10,508 3,168 1,004 289 
233,904 10,362 5,266 1,408 578 
33,202 13,879 895 1,833 99 
1,227,747 152,214 44,363 26,030 9.576 
55,690 8,794 2,020 1,949 418 
123,323 21,841 1,453 5.960 414 
1,762,795 42.285 33,043 9,099 9,367 
131,026 23,225 6,503 5,415 1,481 
1,631,769 19,060 26,540 3,684 8,386 
3,149,391 88,254 122,178 11,499 22,981 
660 296 46,032 26,324 5,032 4,458 
206 048 8,237 6.993 1,241 1,698 
2 283,047 33,985 88,861 5,226 16,825 
235,364 281,986 34,336 25,721 2,941 




















Bureau of the Census Classifies Stores and Re- 
views Business of Various Types 


o 


| Analysis of Annual Retailing 


In the State of Washington 








STATE BANKING 





HE information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 
Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
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Claims for Bank 
Of United States 


New York Superintendent 
Says He Will Petition Su- 
preme Court for Payment 
Of Dividend 


New York, N. Y., July 28. 
A statement of all claims of the Bank 
of United States, the affairs of which are 
being administered by the State Banking 
Department, was filed July 28 in the office 
of the county clerk, according to an oral 
statement made by the Superintendent of 
Banks, Joseph A. Broderick,,on the same 
date. Tha statement was accompanied 
by a list containing accounts payable as 
shown by the records and as to which 
no claims have been presented. 
j Expedites Inspection 

To expedite inspection and make clear 
these claims, the Superintendent said he 
had subdivided the total claims as fol- 
lows: 

Accepted claims, $131,002,495; accounts 
payable, $6,140,625, and rejected claims, 
$117,596,603. 

Mr. Broderick said the list is a tenta- 
tive one with respect to accounts payable 
and rejected claims. He pointed out that 
of the total rejected claims, the amount 
to be thrown into litigation, if the claim- 
ants pursue their rights of protest, is $6,- 
183,428, which he said he has every reason 
to believe will ultimately be reduced to a 
smaller figure. 

It was shown that an alleged income 
tax payment claim for the year of 1929 of 
$3,366,230,was rejected, as the result of in- 
ability, from the standpoint of time, of the 
Federal Government to make proper in- 
spection of the books of the bank. Mr. 
Broderick said the claim is not a valid one 
until claims of depositors and other credi- 
tors are paid in full. ~\ 

Statement Filed 

“It is my intention” said he “to petition 
the Supreme Court for the payment of a 
dividend within the next 20 days, at which 
time there will be filed a complete state- 
ment of the income and expenses of the 
liquidation from Dec. 11, 1930, to and in- 
cluding July 31, 1931, as well as the state- 
ment of present cash balance and such 
other information as can be embodied in 


State Expedites 
| 
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It was explained that after court au- 
| thorization payment of an initial dividend 
| of 30 cents on the dollar will be made. Ad- 
| ditional dividends will be paid as liquida- 
| tion progresses and funds are available 
|for that purpose. 

| 


Business Decreases 


_ In Minneapolis Area 


ley a 
‘Federal Reserve Reports Loss 


| : 
Is Seasonal 
| 


| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 28.—In the 
| first part of July, business in the ninth 
| Federal reserve district continued to be 
|/in smaller volume than a year ago, ac- 
| cording to the monthly review of the 

Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, re- 
| leased for publication as of July 28. 

The district summary of banking fol- 
| lows in full text: 

Country member bank deposits con- 
|tinued the decline in June which has 
| been almost continuous since last Novem- 
| ber. To some extent, this was a seasonal 
occurrence, since ordinarily withdrawals 
|of deposits in the sections of the district, 
‘whose principal source of income is the 
| crops, exceed the new deposits from the 
|dairying regions at this time of year. 
; However, country member bank deposits 
;in June were 9 per cent smaller than in 
June last year. 
| In spite of smaller deposits, country 
|member banks were borrowing less from 
‘this Federal Reserve Bank on July 15 than 
a year ago. Borrowings from this bank 
| by banks in North Dakota and Montana 
were smaller than last year’s volume; the 
aggregate borrowings of country member 
| banks in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan were about equal to last year’s totals; 
and borrowings by South Dakota country 
member banks were larger than a year 


| The June 30 call for condition reports 
‘affords an opportunity to analyze the 
changes in assets which permitted a de- 
| crease in deposits without an increase in 
borrowings by country member banks. 
| ‘Total loans and investments of country 
member banks decreased 2 per cent .be- 
|tween March 25 and June 30, and de-+ 
| creased 9 per cent during the year ending 
June 30. During the three months end- 
jing with June, loans to customers by 
, country member banks remained prac+ 
tically unchanged, and security holdings 
| decreased. Over the past year, both loans 
| to customers and investments declined by 
about equal amounts. 
Deposits Larger 
| City member banks continued to report 
| the largest volume of deposits on record 
| for this time of v@r, although there was 
4some seasonal decline from the peak in 
early June which, it will be recalled, was 
the result of tax payments. Deposits at 
city member banks were $30,000,000 ‘(7 per 
;cent) larger on July 15 than a year earlier. 
| As in previous months of the year, the in- 
' crease in deposits was chiefly due to much 
larger holdings of time deposits. On the 
asset side of the combined balance sheet 


4| of city member banks, the changes during 
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jcall for statements as’ of June 30, 1931. 


| Resources of savings banks, State banks 


134 a year ago to $546,237,003 at the mid- 


while assets of national | 


Deposits of savings banks increased over 
| $5,000,000 in the course of the year; sav- 
ings accounts in State and national banks! 230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


DOL sosevesvscovseseseees $316,101,604.70 | Canita sales. Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Washington 
Expenditures | (1930 population 1,563,396) : 
General expenditures ......... $3,962,546.47 | Number 
Interest on public debt ...,.. 91,735.83 of Net Sales 
Refunds of receipts ........ eee Oh eas Stores (1929) 
Panama Canal ........seseees 103. Bi -cudckneges Ard eNeeeectyenve 22,209 774,340, 
BU GOUE siicacya actuate nite RIE See eee See 
eet og ~. | General merchandise group ......++.s+++55 808 $113,139,823 
TOtAl sic cccvsregocescceedes $5,688,399.80 |Department stores with food departments 
Public debt expenditures .... | 718,212.25 ($100,000 and over exclusive of food sales) 20 32,459,547 
Balance today ............ -+ 309,694,992.65 | Department stores without food departments - eel 
~ | ($100,000 and Over) ......-. eee eee reeseneeees : 35¢ 
Total .....sseeeeeeeeeeeees $316,101,604.70 Beygpoots stores with food departments ..... 41 1,099,064 
Sa —— > | Dry-goods stores without food a toe 294 8,324,139 
; General merchandise stores wit ° 
An important conference held in the! DAPURGHEA, ces cons caievisiccss ‘ipa 126 7.750.245 
General merchandise stores without food de- a 3.008.907 
partments 06u 68000 686.0% 2 (855,347 
: ~ ‘ | y and navy goods stores ........0seeeseeeee 12 202,305 
au | the President’s Emergency Committee and | }irityy" $-and-l0, and. to-a-doilar stores .... 149 9,314,817 
47| attended by prominent executives of the | onsen. i 
Arrangements are to| Furniture and household group ....--.-+-- oe o0-2re es 
} Furniture stOres ........ccseseececesseeeperers 031.2 
j res .... 1 247, 
| ufacturers of the district when experiences | Pram’ coverings stores nnn es eeseenet secs 14 592.205 
The Bureau of Buildings, Borough of | Will be exchanged in an endeavor to cope | China, glassware, tinware, aluminumware, etc. 18 423,225 
appliances (electrical) .......-..+: 188 6,575,931 
Househol@ appliances other than electrical.. 36 1,072,958 
| | Refrigeration (electric and gas) .....--.-ss0s0 7 329.645 
ment 
: . . . | Brushes and brooms ..... 1.2... eeee cence eeeeee 4 418,115 
There has been a slight increase in! pictures and framing ............sseeeeer eens 16 184,867 
Stoves and ranges ..........eceeeeeccnseeeees 3 89,574 
The expediting of | Areas Megs, banners, window shades, and = ar 
wnings, ‘ s, . 
‘ : aes GONEE .cginne ne cdecCese sc cceurceceesccecesecesees 8 52.447 
is noted with additional employment pro- | Interior Gecorator stOres .........ccceeeeeeees 7 202,921 
vided. Retail sales continue good, one | Var <a bees 
store stating that 600 more individual sale! _FOOd group .......es-seceereeeeeesenes seeees “aT otra et 
transactions were computed last Satur- | Candy and nut stores ........+...essseeseseces 378.9 
| Confectionery stores (candy and fountain).. 794 7,329,447 
day than on the same Saturday in 1930) Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream (in- 
and that the sales volume was also! cluding milk dealers) ........-s+sseeeeeees 1)! 7,574,011 
| Eggs and poultry o 1 ae 
Delicatessen sStOres .......... sce eeeeeeeeeeeeees : 
Fruits and vegetables (include six semiwhole- 
Buffalo sale, $4,732,000) .............05 : 3333 19:716.268 
Buffalo, N. Y.—c itions i TOES DEANE. ac seicecyeseeunns. : 493, 
m. ¥— Conditions 3 tne amare Grocery stores with meat markets 703 30,162,568 
Meat markets with grocery depart 120 3,654,999 
|Fish markets (sea food) .......... . 75 1,436,614 
Meat markets (without groceries) ........+5++ 825 32,522,516 
| Bakery-goods stores (incomplete) ......+++++ 217 2,995,102 
| Coffee, tea, Spices .......-..ssseeeereeeeeeeees 43 1,848,0C9 
General fo0d StOres ........ ccc eee eeeeeeeewenee 29 194,814 
Automotive group ...........:-seeeeeeeeeeeee 4,728 $168,328,596 
Motor vehicles—sales and service .. = a ae 
‘ % . Used car establishments ..........- . . 
considerably. A reasonable amount Of | accessories, tires, and batieries .... 137 4/864.384 
; buying is reported, although sales totals! Battery shops (including repairs) 94 1,259,944 
reflect the reduced prices. | Tire shope (including pire Sepeie), osneuse ee 103 3.186.672 
i Filling stations (gas, Oil and fuel Ol) ......-- 5,203,763 
According to the Buffalo Chamber of Filing stations with tires and accessories .... 954 16382874 
Commerce, local business in June showed | Filling stations with candy, lunch counter, 
tobacco, groceries, or other merchandise ... 883 6,680,627 
Motor cycles (Only) ..........-- Bassseepes anes i oe 
but small increases or decreases from| Bicycle shops nen reset cecceccee. 4 160.128 
month to month. Building permits in-| Body, fender, and paint shops .......-+...++ 62 799,623 
creased, steel ingot production improved | Pane, eae and storage, gas, oll, and ac- ame nn 
slightly and there was an increase in | DOREUEED cecccccnceccasdcccgeevesssesecegues 2 ’ d 
so. co ; Parking stations, parking garages and lots 18 455,973 
building contracts awarded. While bank Radiator shops Uindiuding repairs) .....5005- 16 128,548 
— and bank clearings continued t0| Boats (motor boats, yachts, canoes) «......+++ 8 105,501 
show decreases this is due in large meas- | aioe cacggninaaimniaie 
ure to lower prices of goods being Fe- | Apperel FOuP . cicthing seterecseees ie bag 
flected in lower check payments. Men’s and boys’ hats and caps i 333.044 
Permits issued by the Buffalo Bureau of | Men's furnishings ............. 106 2.708.687 
Buildings for construction within the city | Saline entonie — oo. - “7 a4 
limits amounted in June to $1,028,328.| women's ready-to-wear specialty ops—ap- 
This was an increase of 4.6 per cent over| pare! and accessories ..... 3 ets aee 
the $982,979 of a year earlier. In the sec- | Clothing—men’s, women's ; Seas! 
; Y “Se 7 rrr 133 2,169,580 
ond quarter building permits had a stated | Shoe stores—men's cat 22 600,111 
valuation of $3,101,540 compared to $2,-| Shoe stores—women’s ..............60005 2a 17 1,406,319 
989,505, an increase of 3.7 per cent. In shoe statee—anen's, women’s, and children's at Heed 
rs "ear 7 ~ | Furriers, fur shops ..........ccecrsesecvececcs 7 636,265 
oe ae a —_ | Hosiery shops and knit goods shops .......... 13 517.016 
, 100, was /.6 per cent 1€8S| Corsets and lingerie shops ........... oa Paueis W 100,115 
than the $6,254,465 of the corresponding | Custom tailors CERES Fe PP ee 244 2.864.875 
six months of 1930. PEPOOMERONIIED, access cccccedsecceceseeseteseece 11 38,548 
| OS WORE GORE ove cccccsccccccsesvcsceces 9 178,585 
Construction contracts awarded showed wane 2 oats ciesiedinehiaeee 
& 15 per cent advance in the period from ne and puliéing group stent ee eer anes 1.338 o90.208 43) 
January to June, 1930 over the same period | Lumber and building materials .........++++++ 4 644, 
of last year. The F. W. Dodge Corpora-|Roonng nes. wos ree 
tion reports contracts awarded in June| Hardware stores ...........0...c0cceeceuueeeee 325 13,955,245 
were larger than in May in both Buliale | Bectsen! — stteee pe teei canes as «sae 98 Rees 107 3.118.004 
and Erie County; the value of contracts | Heating appliances and oll burners .......... 33 12, 
| awarded in the six months this year to- —— a ae = 158 3.770.720 
| talled $9,338,300 compared to $8,133,300. Glass and mirror shops ..............0e0sc0eee 12 236.191 
| Steel plants of four companies in Buffalo Paint and glass stores .........--.+seeegreeees 120 _ 2,706,354 
|and immediate vicinity in June operated) Restaurants and eating places ..........++05 1,894 $33,339,788 
jat 41 per cent of their steel ingot produc- | Cafeterias Poet ye waite sas knee ae 19 1.272.275 
| tion capacity compared to 73 per cent a | Peete se eeeeeeeecerenecereeee 706 17,883,147 
—|year earlier. This was a loss of 44 per | (Une TOO nt resnment Ss 869 11,562,467 
cent. During the second quarter produc- | junches 227 1.717.772 
tion was at the rate of 48 per cent of | Fountains Se stennenses 9 59,364 
| capacity compared with 72 per cent a year | Fountain and lunch ......... as 44 734.485 
earlier, a deqrease of 33 per cent. Dur- | 5°ft drink stands (including bottled waters) 20 / __110,277 
ing the first six months of the year the| Other retail stores, total ............s00008 4.665 $151,532,736 
average per cent of operation was 48 com- | Miscellaneous merchandise with groceries.... 669 26,248,408 
pared to 68 in the first six months of 1930. | Groceries with clothing and/or shoes ........ 28 856,592 
; ‘ | Groceries with dry goods and/or notions .... 148 4,440,443 
This was a decrease of 31 per cent. | Book stores ........ SAP ere er eee 41 1,455,728 
A study-of 140 factories in Buffalo, in- | Cigar stores with fountains ............00seees 45 1.057.004 
cluding a few in the immedate vicinity | Cigar stands ............6:. cc cece eeeeeeeeenes 279 3.726.327 
outside of the city, indicated a decrease | oo marae Wnees Seemiaies te teeeneeeneeee 338 6,307,976 
|in number of employes in June. These | fee dealers (except. manufacturers) s.s.sccc. MR 1 ara.627 
factories which normally employ about Coal and feed dealers ...........cecccseeecees 19 1,313,318 
60,000 persons had on their pay rolls in | Drug eee wes Sone teine se eeeeeeeeeeens 444 11,350,007 
j rug stories w OUNTOING ...... ccc eesereees 399 12,626,016 
June, 931, 41,166. This was 20 per cent less | Farm implements, machinery, and equipment 51 4,279,065 
than the 51,571 in June a year ago. In| Farm implements. hay, grain and feed ...... & 422.934 
{the second quarter, the average number | Feed stores ...........0ccccccceeseceeececeeees 218 20,151,788 
| of employes was 42,726 which was 19.5 per | Harness shops ........--. 0.0 .0cesececseeeseuens 42 289.202 
/cent less than the 53,076 a year earlier. In Farmers’ supplies (including ranch, dairy, and 
’ , - ee ; | heekeeping supplies) .........cccccseescecees 13 2,742,539 
lay off without | the six-month period from Jan. to June in-!| porists .............. 131 2'022'031 
pay, excluding | clusive, the average employment in these APE AED MIE i aig's ccna tin dansieacaeneass 52 433.142 
factories was 43,702 or 18.7 per cent less | Novelty and souvenir shops and toy shops.. 25 242,483 
than the 89,748 of a year ago. June em- | fewer Sores (insteliment cresit): .......... L tr ie 
| ployment was 1,805 wage earners less than | Luggage, leather goods sss, "600.165 
| May, a month earlier. | Musical instruments and music (without bi ; 
The average weekly pay rolls of this | radio) sags Paanaseitenevesssssdnseacsyeecyrss a7 1.097.097 
same group of factories i . |News dealers ................ 3 1,472,545 
| 070.568 eaean “(0 $1,549,498 oane = | cane Caw Cohen! cunation 33 1.971.708 
sia decrease of 31 per cent. Weekly earnings! retail ..........cccceecccccuscecteunvuses 38 2,142,921 
‘/in June of $26.01 were 13.5 per cent less ouies snd store furniture and equipmen 21 1,449,819 
[than the $90.04 of a year ago. In. tiie | Reeme Becures’ »....s1-- creer serreeesssiees S 166.013 
second quarter, pay rolls of $1,158,625 were Seen aad Sicilia “+ aes 
28.2 per cent less than the $1,613,102 a/| Radio and electrical shops ..... 162 3.507.089 
year ago. In the six months of Jan. to pecies and maustoal iniruments Maraaa aan “ 4.908.067 
| June inclusive, pay rolls were $1,197,790 | GDOrsRE COCs SPeclalky sUOres on wr weerseeses a ‘S) 
, y : . Sporting goods, toys and stationery eens 19 821.795 
and $1,639,564, a decrease of 27 per cent. | Scientific and medical instruments and sup- 
It will » noted — June showed a a, of retail (including artificial limbs) 10 424,301 
greater decrease than the second quar- | Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock ............+- 35 1,085,810 
7 Paper and paper products .........:..esseeee , 53.964 
| ter or the first half of the year. Stationers ane cnareress Se ccsebpecacganaeseds 15 1,223,753 
(Reports from other cities will be | Printers and lithographers ................+++ 17 267,728 
; ; ; oa Cooperage—barrels, boxes, crates, casks ....... 12 349,606 
aan in full text in the issue of July | Auction houses (miscellaneous goods at auc- 
? MRE isang shia as eae aban saan sesegaccsedesae a 373,665 
| ——————————— es | Barbers’ supplies, beauty shops, and barber 
~ shops’ merchandise sales ..........:seseeeee 10 180.640 
| FOREIGN EXCHAN Cameras and photographic supplies ......... 9 537.835 
E | Soeenyees. emer than Grugs .....-ecccceeeees S asin 
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New York, July 28.—The Federal Reserve 0046: 
Bank of New York today has certified to the |Livestocg dealers sw eB "70.200 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: Malt products and supplies .................. 72 638.463 
In pursuance of the provisions of section | Monuments and tombstones .. 16 208,705 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | Patent medicines, remedies, , 
the conversion of foreign currency for the EEE RRR on 8 38,031 
| purpose of the assessment and collection | pet shops (animals, birds, etc) 1 101,091 
of duties upon merchandise imported into | Regalia, badges. and embiems ..... 3 150,730 
the United States, we have ascertained and | Religious goods stores (includin 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates MN eee een soit « 158,958 
in the New York market at noon today for | Rubber RRND ois 555 bas oo ; 7 43,582 
| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | Sanitary supplies (insecticides, 7 415,624 
rencies are as shown below: MG cies an cig nie 7 37,980 
Austeie (entaing) je-atts reer enere funeral supplies bs i 
elgium (belga) 3.954 a nery Sh aainies ie Las d d 
Bulgaria get <i cures cea. cachlaets anes kagaeeeeehagees $2 1,641,512 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .. 2.9615 | — pr 
Denmark (krone) nee 26.7255 Second-hand stores, total ........cseeeeeeees 416 3,782,442 
England (pound) 485.5965 | Automobile parts and accessories’............. 56 681,064 
Finland (markka) DGIGD | TWEE AWE WACCETIES 2. cccccs i ccscrcccvccccscces 13 81,191 
AN no cc cept ecncwenn 3.9195 | uraiowe Nar aa ak aysla dnd dos ceciawerkuews ee 18 ones 
| Germany (reichsmark) ........... 2B.OOTS | PAWN GRODE 2. cece scccicccrreresccccccescedeces s 
Greece (drachma) ...........eces+. Cr (ei CE COG. .scccccaseeseceuseesocsnc 59 260,356 
ey ee 17.4454 | Lumber and building materials .............. 4 154.438 
ENTER Gnesi 605550 cone ev eRaneed 5.2316 | Hardware ........:+-sseceeseesrseeeeeenseerees 17 125,768 
Netherlands (guilder) cds? ML ceil ol inend gah Cec aincsspideoksncesors? 7 40,119 
nn swan 26.7252 | Office and store supplies and equipment.... 8 61,577 
| RRR 11.2045 | Used barrels, boxes, crates, casks. etc. ...... 3 100,858 
Portugal OSS alicia a chs i 4.4185 | Machinery | Saar Tae te aan eae tis I aah owe é 215.196 
i sk asc oe ante dia ss 5943 CE din tn gtlyceeehiks ph abusinaeeachtan i 
EE EY sos ges nese se acine 9.0595 | a 
Sweden (krona) |... SA Fees | eee ae aS eheves nek idontiens with commodities seid. 
cwneetene (franc) so —_ oe med _ 
ugoslavia (dinar) 1.7644 - 
Hong Kong (dollar) oas9 Bank Resources Increase 
China (Shanghai tael) ........... 30.4107 ‘ 
China (Mexican doller) See trae 22.0312 In Rhode Island In Year |and trust companies rose from $535,861,- 
/ r) d 
— — se Provipence, R, I., July 28.| year in 1931; 
Singapore (dollar) Both State and national banks in Rhode; banks during the same period increased 
ein eee Island have increased their resources dur- | {0m $60,985,358 to $61,567,484. 
Mexico (peso) + ing the past year, accerding to figures 
Argentina (peso, gold 67.7292 | : 7 
Breisi (milreis)’ 7.1250 | which have just been made public by the 
Uruguay tpans 48.8500 | Bank Commissioner, Latimer W. Ballou.jalso showing an increase, while demand 
Colombia “peso)  LLIIIE, 965700 ; The comparisons result from the latest|deposits in both latter classes of insti- 
j Bar silver ..... Daten asec ean es 27.7500 j call for statements of condition as of tutions declined. 


recent weeks were very small, with loans 
| to customers remaining practically station- 
j}ary and other invested funds increasing 
| slightly. The increase in investments was 
made possible by the unusually large hold- 
ings of balances due from banks which 
| have been converted, in part, into invest- 
| ments. Loans to customers by city member 
banks were about as large on July 15 as 
a year earlier, and other invested funds 
were materially larger than last year’s 
total. 

Interest rates charged by Minneapolis 
commercial banks on prime loans de- 
creased to 4%4-4'% per cent on July 15, 
which was the lowest quotation in the 
post-war years. The commercial paper 
rate to borrowers in the open market re- 
mained at 2'% per cent, which was also 
the lowest level in post-war years. Th 
discount rate of the Minneapolis Federa 
| Reserve Bank remained unchanged at 34 
| per cent. 


Humidity Standards 


Delegates at a meeting of the Amerti- 
can Section of the International Cotton 
|Congress at Paris have favored unani- 
mously a resolution adopted by the Con- 
gress which urged the United States to 
|take necessary action to fix definite hu- 
midity standards for cotton. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 
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Influence of Newspapers 
on Governmental Policies + + 





Lieutenant Governor of Missouri Discusses 
Relation of Editorial Viewpoints to Forma- 
tion of a Sound Public Opinion 





By £. H. WINTER 


Lieutenant Governor, State of Missouri 


N GOVERNMENTAL affairs the press 

I wields an enormous, almost an appalling, 

influence. A fair and constructive press 

should have considerable influence over af- 

fairs of government. In a large measure it 

controls public opinion, and government is 
largely by public opinion. 
+ 

But those journalists who would go forth 
with a blind idealization of the opinion of 
the majority are due to be disillusioned. 
Sometimes the majority is wrong and just as 
frequently it is intolerant. Frequently it has 
reversed itself. Occasionally it has stoned 
the most trusted prophets and then, in turn, 
built monuments to them as martyrs. 

No other group of workers in our social 
and economic life needs so thoroughly to 
evaluate and appraise public opinion as the 
journalists. It is the very stuff with which 
they work; it is the basic material of their 
labor. Often iS is necessary for the editor to 
keep his head when all about him are losing 
theirs. There are times when we must not 
only realize the strength of public opinion, 
but also its weaknesses, its limitations and 
its fickleness. It should neither be trified 
with nor deified. If one trifies with it he 
will not rise to the highest possibilities of 
journalism. If he deify it he will often be 
unjust to worth-while movements and worthy 
leaders. 5 

The press has it within its power either 
to set section against section and nation 
against ‘nation, or to draw communities and 
nations closer together in better understand- 
ing. By supporting sound principles and pol- 
icies in government and by encouraging 
irusted public officials the press can be pow- 
erful in making government successful. By 
being unfair and unjust it can create a lack 
of confidence and a prejudice that will wreck 
even the strongest and most just government. 

Often it is found necessary for the news- 
paper to row squarely against a strong cur- 
rent of public opinion. But if the newspaper 
stands for the best and the worth-while 
things in society, in business and in govern- 
ment, it can reverse the cargo of public opin- 
ion and row it back upstream to the port of 
success. If the press has a mission at all; if 
it has a right to exist, it must pay back to 
society in service in proportion as society 
serves it, and more; it must assume the role 
of leadership. 


+ + 

In estimating the power of the press in 
governmental affairs, as well as in other ac- 
tivities, I am sure most newspaper men un- 
deresitimate the influence they wield. We 
forget that there is one newspaper every day 
for every two literate people over 10 years of 
age, that there is an evening newspaper for 
every family in the United States, and a 


we 








Regulating Use 
of Billboards 
Along Highways 


Cc. O. Faulk 
Assistant Office Engineer, 
State Highway Depart- 
ment, State of New 

Mexico 
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AR has been declared on roadside ad- 
W vertising within the rights of way of 
highways in New Mexico. ; 

By order of the State Highway Commis- 
sion, maintenance crews of the Department 
have been ordered to summarily tear down 
billboards and other forms of roadside ad- 
vertising not coming within the provisions of 
a law passed by the 1929 Legislature. 

The law prohibits signs at dangerous 
points, within 300 feet of a curve or within 
500 feet of a railroad intersection. — 

Signs are permitted within the rights of 
way only on written consent of owner of the 
property on which the sign is to be erected, 
approval of the Commission and on payment 
of a $5 fee. , 

Following passage of the law, many sign 
owners refused neglected to remove these 
signs. They remained a danger to traffic 
and a blot on the scenery. These signs have 
been or will soon be destroyed. 

So prevalent did these huge billboards be- 
come before the law was enacted that one 
lady, on returning from a trip through the 
State when asked concerning the scenery, 
replied: 

“Some of it was ‘soap and perfumery,’ but 
it was mostly ‘oils and cigarettes’.” 

New Mexico is proud of its beautiful moun- 
tain drives and is making every effort to 
eliminate the billboard curse outside as well 
as inside the rights of way. 

When the antibillboard law took effect, a 
new form of roadside advertising sprang up. 
Signs were painted on cliffs and rocks along 
the highways. A campaign to arouse public 
sentiment against this form of “nature de- 
facing” is being waged. 

Newspapers have been helpful in eliminat- 
ing this form of advertising. When owners 
of hotels, filling stations, garages, etc., dis- 
cover that public sentiment is against this 
form of advertising, it will stop. 

In some States clubs have been formed, 
members of which are pledged not to patron- 
ize merchants and business men whose ugly 
billboards mar the scenery. 

Passengers in automobiles do not want to 
look at huge or small billboards: The High- 
way Department does not want them, not 
only because they obstruct the scenery, but 
because they distract the driver’s attention. 

A glance at.a billboard may cause an acci- 
dent. Billboards that throw shadows across 
the road are particularly dangerous and are 
prohibited absolutely. 

Motorists have become a great asset to 
New Mexico. It is estimated that tourists 
spend $40,000,000 annually in this State. New 
Mexico wants them, wants them to enjoy 
their trip through her mountains and val- 
leys, to her national parks and Summer 
playgrounds. State officials are now doing 
all they can to render vacation trips more 
enjoyable through elimination of the “bill- 
board curse.” 


morning newspaper for every two families. 
We also forget that there is a weekly news- 
paper for every family in the country and 
that for each of the 25,000,000 families in the 
United States there are nine newspapers. 

In a general way I would say that the press 
of today is the most powerful influence 
known for good government. It is quick to 
detect the demagogue and the quack and the 
cheat in public office and expose him to the 
public. The dishonest public official fears far 
more the publicity of the press than he does 
the punishment of the courts. The fact is, 
if it were not for the watchfulness of the 
press, often the dishonest public official 
would never become known and the courts 
would not have a chance to punish him. 

+ + 

The question has occasionally been raised 
as to the sincerity of purpose of the metro- 
politan press, and thereby is questioned its 
power. No newspaper, whether daily or the 
smallest weekly, that is controlled by money 
or by powerful interests can wield a worth- 
while influence. At once it loses the respect 
of the public and thereby its influence and 
power. B 

I cannot agree that any considerable por- 
tion of the Missouri press—daily or weekly— 
is controlled by sinister influences. In St. 
Louis the newspapers have fought consist- 
ently for the rights of the people as against 
the encroachment of publi¢ utilities and 
large interests upon these rights. Were it 
not for this influence of the press no one 
could estimate the unjust tolls that might 
now be exacted from the public to fill the 
coffers of public utilities. In a marvelous 
way the St. Louis newspapers have been the 
champions of the common people, and they 
have liberties and economies because of 
strong public opinion moulded by the press. 
That is a weapon even the most powerful in- 
terests cannot overcome. 

I believe it is not only the privilege but 
also the duty of the press to keep a careful 
watch over the government of the people. It 
is the spokesman for the public and must 
defend the peoples’ interests. More than ever 
before, it is the’ duty of the press to see that 
clean and honest and efficient men and 
women are nominated and elected to public 
office. That is the first essential to good 
government, and it is within the power of 
the press to see that this is done. But its 
duty toward good government does not end 
there. After election, it becomes its duty to 
watch over public officials and give to the 
public their weaknesses and failures. That 
is the surest guarantee known for honest, 
efficient and economical government. 

But. its watchfulness over government and 
public officials must be fair and just. It is 
possible for an unjust press to wreck the 
good public official as easily as it is to expose 
and eliminate the corrupt one. An official, 
or an administration is not bad or corrupt 
because it is Democratic or Republican. Both 
parties have trusted and constructive men in 
public office, and they render a magnificent 
service for the public welfare. It is distinctly 
the sphere of the press representing the mi- 
nority party to criticize the party in power. 
But this criticism should be constructive and 
not destructive. 

+ + 
It weakens government for the press to 


-give the impression that all of the officers of 


an administration are scoundrels; that they 
are to be feared and not trusted by the pub- 
lic. Such public opinion causes the governed 
to lose confidence in government and eventu- 
ally is sure to lead to radicalism and Bol- 
shevism. 

It is not necessary for even the opposition 
press to sanction everything the President or 
the Governor does. But it is harmful to gov- 
ernment to brand as sinister—sometimes as 
traitorous—the official acts of high public 
oxicials. Generally they are honest, sinceve 
and efficient, and have at heart the welfare 
of the public. Unfortunately, a small per 
cent are dishonest, and these the press can, 
and does, eliminate from public service. 

I want especially to pay my respects to the 
power and the constructive influence of the 
weekly press. It is these newspapers that are 
close to the people and for that reason cor- 
rectly and honestly reflect public opinion. 
They are free from control by sinister influ- 
ences, and are powerful because they hew 
close to the line of truth. Failure to do that 
loses the respect of the public. Newspaper 
readers, as a rule, want to believe what they 
read. If they do not believe it, then a news- 
paper story is little more than the starting 
of a tale. N 

In addition to keeping government clean 
and honest, I believe there should be a con- 
certed effort of the press to bring govern- 
ment, back upon a simple and economic basis. 
During 10 years’ experience im the Legislature 
I have seen government costs grow by leaps 
and bounds. Every session of the Assembly 
sees some new government agency started. 
It always begins in a small way, but soon 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are appro- 
priated for this new agency and hundreds of 
clerks are employed. 

A few sessions ago the Legislature was per- 
suaded to take over a responsibility—not gov- 
ernmental in its nature—with the promise 
that no appropriations would ever be re- 
quired. Since that time every session has 
appropriated large sums for this activity, and 
during the past biennium $25,000'of the peo- 
ple’s money was spent, and the benefit to 
the general public is almost nil. Growing 
governmental costs are not always the fault 
of the government. Often this is due to the 
insistent demand of the public. 


+ 

Constantly there is an effort to have the 
government do what the individual and so- 
ciety should do, and this means increased 
cost of government. In the last session of 
the Assembly the chief effort was for equal- 
ization and increase of taxes. But. practi- 
cally no effort was made to provide more 
revenue for needy causes by cuting down the 
cost of government activities that could be 
eliminated without loss to the general public. 

In the achieving of this desired goal the 
press can be of tremendous service. It can 
create a public opinion which will draw away 
from a growing paternalism and force gov- 


ernment back on a simple and economic 
basis. 
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COURSES IN ELECTRICITY 
OFFERED IN HIGH SCHOOLS 





the issue of July 28. 


HE flexibility of the vocational edu- 
T cation program conducted under the 

Federal vocational education acts 
constitutes one of its most valuable as- 
sets. This flexibility makes it possible 
to give workers training in new jobs for 
which workers are scarce. 


+ + 

* For instance, in the construction of 
the Philadelphia subway system a need 
arose for men experienced in cable splic- 
ing. To meet this need vocational 
courses, organized through the efforts of 
a local electrical union and conducted in 
the Gratz Senior High School, were 
broadened to include instruction in cable 
splicing. The program of instruction for 
electrical workers in this school includes 
electrical drawing, electric wiring, elec- 
trical theory, electrical laboratory work, 
and metal and machine shop practice 
related to the electrical trade. 

In addition to providing trade exten- 
sion training for journeymen and ap- 
prentice electrical workers, many States 
offer also training for young men who 
have not yet gone to work but who de- 
sire to enter the electrical field. Such 
courses are frequently organized in con- 
nection with a high school and give two 
years of training to high school students 
who have decided that they wish to en- 
ter the trade with some advanced stand- 
ing on their apprenticeship. 

+ + 

In other cases, two-year courses of 
preparatory training for electrical work 
are offered in trade schools separate 
from a high school organization. For 
example, the State School of Science at 
Wahpeton, N. Dak., which is officially 
designated as a State trade school, offers 
a two-year course in electrical training 
to boys 16 years of age and over, regard- 
less of previous high school education. 
This school offers also a preparatory 
training course in electrical work which 
is conducted during the “dull season” of 
from three to five Winter months, for 
young men who have been working at 
miscellaneous kinds of casual and tem- 
porary employment and who desire to 
learn a skilled trade. The school offers 
intensive trade training for this group 
at a time when they can best take ad- 
vantage of such training. This course 
has gained in popularity and it is evi- 
dent that it is meeting a real need in 


Manner in Which Federal Board Helps Train Present and 
Prospective Workers for Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and comntod- 
ity industries. The present series deals with electricity and electrical equipment. 


PB _ By FRANK CUSHMAN 
Chie}, Trade and Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation 


In the following article, Mr. Cushman continues his discussion of the voca- 
tional schools for training in occupations of the electrical industries, begun in 


serving the citizens of the State who 
would otherwise be unable to take ad- 
vantage of public training. 

The vocational program thus far dis- 
cussed has to do with training for the 
installation and maintenance of electri- 
cal appliances, equipment, and materials. 

The program does not stop here, how- 
ever, but provides training for workers 
needed by manufacturers of electrical 
equipment machinery and materials 
which are used and installed by workers 
in the various branches of the electrical 
field already enumerated. Courses have 
been established during the past year, 
for instance, in an electric light fixture 
manufacturing plant and in a plant 
manufacturing electric light and radio 
bulbs, both located in Ohio. Apprentices 
in another nationally known concern 
manufacturing electric heating devices, 
such as stoves, flatirons, plates, toasters, 
and curling irons, are trained in classes 
held either in the public schools or at its 
plants. The instructors for these classes 
are men skilled in the industry, who are 
trained to teach and paid with funds 
provided under the national vocational 
education acts. 

Examples might be multiplied to illus- 
trate the various types of organization 
and the kinds of vocational courses pro- 
vided by the States and by local com- 
munities to meet the training needs of 
the electrical industry under the terms 
of the national vocational education act. 
No uniformity is evident, nor is it de- 
sirable if peculiar local needs are to be 
meet to the best advantage. 


+ + 

HE Federal Board for Vocational 

Education, as the agent of ‘the Na- 
tional Government, cooperates with the 
States in assisting in the payment of 
the salaries of instructors and the train- 
ing of teachers, but prescribes no uni- 
form standards or courses of study for 
a certain trade. Each State and local 
community develops its own program to 
best meet its special needs, and the re- 
ports of the work being conducted 
throughout the United States under this 
arrangement reveal that State and local 
authorities in charge of trade training 
are making a real and comprehensive ef- 
fort to serve the training needs of the 
electrical trade and the manufacture of 
electrical equipment. 


* 
In the next of this series of articles on “Electricity and Electrical Equipment,” 
to appear in the issue of July 30, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, will 


iscuss the statistical information 


which the Bureau has collected relative to electricity and electrical equipment. 





New York Park’s Nature Trails 


Increasing Use of Facilities by Educators 
By MAJOR W. A. WELCH 


General Manager, Palisddes Interstate Park, States of New York and New Jersey 


HE increasing activities of the trailside 
museum and nature trails, at Bear Moun- 
tain, headquarters of the New York divi- 

sions of the Palisades Interstate Park, and 
the yearly growing attendance, of teachers 
and students, as well as the general: public, 
are making it a training school for teachers 
of outdoor natural history, with the prospect, 
now under consideration, of giving it a fixed 
and permanent status for such educatonal 
purposes. 


The extent of the area devoted to the mu- 
seum and trails, 50 acres, the largest of its 
kind in-the world; and the development of 
museum exhibits, indoor and outdoors, and 
of workshops for making devices for illus- 
trating natural history in a concentrated 
form, have attracted thousands of teachers 
and students, desirous of adapting the ex- 
perience and methods of this undertaking to 
similar educational enterprises elsewhere. 
Over 300 student groups, from: universities, 
colleges, high schools and public schools, and 
from parks and museums, here and abroad, 
have visited the Bear Mountain nature trails 
in the past two years. 

The American Museum of Natural History 
of New York City, which operates the Bear 
Mountain Trailside Museum and Nature 
Trails, through William H. Carr, an assistant 
curator in its department of education; and 
the commissioners of the Palisades Interstate 
Park have derived increasing satisfaction 
from this feature of the park service, since 
it was established five years ago through a 
gift by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial, upon the recommendation of Dr. Her- 
mon C. Bumpus, chairman of the committee 
on outdoor museums of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums. 

The work has widened yearly and there 
have been:so many demands for information 
and so much evidence that such nature edu- 
cation is becoming a permanent feature of 
parks everywhere, that the officers of the 
American Museum of Natural History, Presi- 
dent Henry Fairfield Osborn and Director 
George H. Sherwood; and Hon. J. DuPratt 
White, president of the Palisades Interstate 
Park Commission, and the chief engineer 
look with favor on a suggestion made by Mr. 
Carr, that: the Bear Mountain educational 
undertaking be made a definitely and perma- 
nently organized training school for teachers 
of natural history, with facilities for study, 
research, laboratory work and residence. 

The response to the offer of courses in re- 


gional science, taught outdoors, such as that 
given by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and the more exacting requirements 
now made by the Board of Examiners of the 
New York City schools, as to field knowledge 
of biology, are indicators of an increasing 
demand for acquaintance with nature in the 
field, in contrast to formal, textbook teach- 
ing in the classroom. The New York divi- 
sions of the Palisades Interstate Park, in the 
Highlands of the Hudson, and its other divi- 
sions along the west bank of the Hudson, 
and their character as a semiwilderness sanc- 
tuary for native fauna and flora, and their 
interesting geology, offer opportunity for a 
large part of any comprehensive program of 
outdoor teaching. 


A feature of the Bear Mountain museum 
work which is attracting increasing interest 
this year is the craftshop, at the north end 
of the nature trail area, near the west plaza 
of Bear Mountain Bridge. Here Mr. Carr 
devises and constructs, with the help of sev- 
eral of the staff of the department of edu- 
cation of the American Museum of Natural 
History, various; exhibits, such as cases for 
mammals, birds, snakes, etc.; pools for tur- 
tles, frogs and other amphibians, with rock, 
fern and plant borders; aquaria, with nat- 
uralistic backgrounds; and a variety of labels 
for objects illustrating the botany, zoology 
and geology of the Highlands of the Hudson, 
which may be applied to any other region. 
Recent visitors to the nature trails, who were 
especially interested in the devices for con- 
centrating and displaying: animals and 
plants, were Walter B. Sears, of the Boston 
Antiquarian Society; Dr. George A. Dickin- 
son, of the Chicago Academy of Science; 
William Yaybee, director of the national 
training school for camp leaders of the Sal- 
vation Army, and representatives of the Wel- 
fare -Federation of New York City, which 
allies 250 separate organizations. 


Mr. Carr and his staff have taken over 
this year, at the request of Miss Ruby M. 
Jolliffe, superintendent of the camping de- 
partment of the Palisades Interstate Park, a 
large part in the direction of the six regional 
nature museums established by Miss Jolliffe 
in the camping centers about the lakes in 
the Harriman section of the park. The na- 
ture councillors of many of the 80 group 
camps wished to use cages, aquaria and other 
devices such as have been worked out at 
Bear Mountain, and they are now invited to 
visit the trailside craftshop and make with 
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MARTIN VAN BUREN 


President of the United States 1837-1841: 
“Government deserves a free and full discussion 


and cannot fail to be benefited by a dispassionate 
comparison of opinions.” 
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Economic Benefits Derived From Efforts to 
Encourage Residents to Patronize TheirOwn 
Industries Outlined by Oregon Governor 





By JULIUS L. MEIER 


Governor, State of Oregon 


XCESSIVE taxes, in addition to reducing 
the tax-paying ability of the State, drive 
away wealth, handicap investment, dis- 

courage land ownership and impoverish in- 
dustry. It is absolutely essential, if we are 
to attract population to the State and en- 
courage capital to develop our resources and 
industry and pay rolls, to reduce taxes to 
thHf€ lowest possible minimum. 

But while it is of paramount importance, 
if industries already in the field are to pros- 
per and new industries and pay rolls are to 
be added, that taxes be brought down to the 
lowest possible level, it is equally important 
to the welfare of the State and its people 
that Oregon-grown and manufactured prod- 
ucts be patronized to the fullest possible ex- 
tent by our citizens. 

+ > 

Given these two favorable conditions, agri- 

culture will prosper, industries already in the 
field will expand, new manufacturing institu- 
tions will be added and additional pay roils 
will be created. This, in‘turn, will go far 
toward accomplishing a real and permanent 
solution of the unemployment problem with 
which the State is now confronted. Impor- 
tant and necessary as are emergency meas- 
ures to-aid the unemployment situation, they 
are at best only temporary expedients, and 
there is no real solution other than the cre- 
ation of new pay rolls and the development 
of new sources of employment. 
J A favorable tax situation encourages new 
industries and’ new capital for the develop- 
ment of our resources. Prosperous industries 
and capital for the development of our re- 
sources mean new wealth on our tax rolls 
and more people to share the tax burden. 
One of the most important factors in the 
accomplishment of this twofold step for the 
welfare and progress of the State is the cre- 
ation of an increased demand for the prod- 
ucts of Oregon factories and farms. 

Twenty-odd years ago I had the privilege 
of being one of a number who organized the 
first home products show in the State of 
Oregon. The products were few then, par- 
ticularly manufactured articles, and the ex- 
hibits smal], but the enthusiasm was strong. 
Since then, we have made remarkable prog- 
ress in many lines of industry. Oregon led 
all the Northwest States in canned fruits 
and vegetables last year. Half of the straw- 
berry and prune pack of the Nation comes 
from Oregon. 

Our salmon pack last year totaled more 
than $5,000,000, and in spite of the depres- 
sion, the products of our lumber industry to- 
taled approximately $110,000,000. In addi- 
tion to these basic industries, we have many 
specialty enterprises, such as swimming suit 
factories, silk and rayon establishments, 
paint and soap factories, and others too nu- 
merous to refer to here. 
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Although the products of many of these 
industries have been successful in entering 
distant markets, they have not received 
within the borders of our own State the 
patronage of which they are deserving. With 
the exception of food lines, manufacturers of 
many miscellaneous commodities complain 
that they are unable to obtain even 10 per 
cent of the patronage of the State. 

Although Oregon leads as a wool-producing 
State, the lamentable truth is that the home 
market does not feature Oregon virgin wool. 
Although millions of dollars are annually 
expended for furniture, I am told that with 
one exception, the percentage of purchases 
of this product within the borders of the 
State is exceptionally low. In men’s cloth- 
ing and women’s coats, the home manufac- 
turers receive approximately only 2 per cent. 
Similar illustrations can be given in the tex- 
tile, linen, twine, thread, towel and other 
industrial lines. 

Oregon cannot hope to progress and pros- 
per if its own people fail to rally to the sup- 
port of home industries. The quality of the 
goods being equal and the price the same, 
Oregon-grown and manufactured products 
must be given preference and Oregon's dol- 
lars kept at home and put to work for 
Oregon. 
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Oregon's population is now close to 1.000,- 
000—approximately 200,000 families. If we 
could persuade 100,000 of these families to 
spend an average of $1 a day more than they 
are now spending for Oregon products, there 
would be an increase in the output of our 
factories and farms of approximately $36,- 
500,000 annually. If we could persuade only 
59,000 families to spend this additional $1 a 
day, it would increase the output $18,250,000 
per year. 

If this were possible, and it is possible by 
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their own hands such exhibits, and are given 
the material, the only expense being that of 
transportation. 

With the idea of concentrating in small 
space as many species of plants and animals 
as possible, for ready study, Mr. Carr and his 
staff have built pools for turtles and frogs, 
surrounded by a large variety of ferns and 
other plants. Students may study botany 
and zoology and the ecological relations’ of 
plants and animals, in convenient space and 
with less time than would be taken by excur- 
sions through the park for scattered species. 

The future possibilities of this sort of edu- 
cation are boundless, in the opinion of the 
officers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, the American Association of Mu- 
seums and the Palisades Interstate Park, 
who fostered the Bear Mountain museum 
and trails and have watched them grow with 
pleasure. 

They, with educators who believe that nat- 
ural science will become more and: more a 
part of the intellectual equipment of men 
and women of average culture, feel that the 
study of plants and animals and rocks in 
such a natural sanctuary as the Bear Moun- 
tain and Harriman sections of the park, will 
afford an increasingly important outlet for 
the recreation and leisure time of the people 
in the future; a kind of recreation that is 
wholesome and stimulating; and these edu- 
cfitors and park officials are looking forward 
to an amplification of means for such teach- 
ing which may well include a completely 
equipped outdoor training school for natural 
history teachers and students at Bear Moun- 
tain. 


enlisting the support of the people of Oregon 
to its industries, we would be enjoying pros- 
perity today. Instead of a depression Ore- 
gon factories would be operating at fullest 
capacity, and home labor would be employed 
instead of idle. . 
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To obtain for Oregon-grown and manu- 
factured products the patronage of our peo- 
ple, the support of every home must be se- 
cured. Particularly must we gain the sup- 
port of the women, for in every home the 
wife is the purchasing agent. School chii- 
dren who are the purchasers of the future 
should be instructed in this form of con- 
structive State patriotism. The aid of the 
radio and the press should be enlisted. Man- 
ufacturers and retailers should lend their 
best efforts to educating the public in the 
scope and quality of available home products. 
Every agency should join in a campaign to 
create a State consciousness with reference 


to the products of Oregon factories and 
farms. 


In this connection thought might be given 
to the possibility of establishing a uniform 
means of identification as a method of famil- 
iarizing Oregon buyers with Oregon products. 

With a view to enlisting the women of the 
State in this movement, there was recently 
formed in Portland the Women’s Greater 
Oregon Association. This organization has 
already perfected local organizations in vari- 
ous counties, and hopes before long to be 
represented in every county in the State. 
The message must be carried to the various 
women’s organizations throughout the State, 
and they, in turn, must enlist the housewife 
in this movement to patronize and promote 
Oregon products. 

To crown any movement with success, 
there must be organization. Consequently I 
have advocated the development of an or- 
ganization, state-wide in scope, having for its 
purpose the promotion ef Oregon products in 
Oregon markets. 

+ + 


Other States which obtain a large measure 
of industrial success through the support of 
their own people are redoubling their efforts 
along this line. Oregon must keep pace or 
be left hopelessly in the background. This 
is in no sense an effort to engender hostility 
against outside manufacturers or to promote 


their hostility toward us. Such a course 
should be carefully avoided. 
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HE ordinary layman and frequently a 
practical lumberman wonder whether the 
technically trained forester actually pos- 

sesses a knowledge of forestry methods which 
are capable of influencing forest production. 
Yet a moment's thought by most any dis- 
cerning person cannot but bring a realization 
that variations in cutting procedure can be 
expected to influence the forests’ growth and 
production. Accurate silvicultural knowledge 
certainly can be expected to suggest cutting 
methods which will produce anticipated re- 
sults in woodland development. 

To the forester, proper control of cutting 
methods constitutcs the basis for silvictural 
systems whereby he guides the develop- 
ment of woodland areas to meet certain 
production requirements. 

The forester selects a silvicultural system 
in much the same manner that a farmer fol- 
lows a given method in producing a crop of 
wheat. another method in growing a field of 
tobacco and still a third method in obtaining 
an acre of potatoes. Wheat could not be 
grown Satisfactorily in hills any more than 
potafoes could be sown broadcast. Just as 
certainly, the proper methods of silviculture 
are necessary in attaining satisfactory pro- 
duction in different types of forests, as the 
proper methods of agriculture are necessary 
in attaining satisfactory farm crops. 

The most common silvicultural systems are 
(1) the selection system, (2) the clear-cutting 
system, (3) the shelterwood system, and (4) 
the coppice system. To describe accurately 
the methods involved in each of these sys- 
tems is in itself an undertaking of consid- 
erable length, involving intricate reasoning 
as to special methods, variations, differences 
in response and results. Briefly, it is suffi- 
cient to state that the selection system is 
most widely applied and is highly adaptable 
to hardwood forests in Maryland. It is best 
suited to forests where trees of all ages and 
numerous species are found and consists in 
the selection for cutting of old trees and 
trees which will not increase greatly in value 
through growth. 

The clear-cutting system requires particu- 
lar care in its application and special atten- 
tion to reproduction methods is necessary. It 
is best suited to single-aged stands or forests 
of comparatively few tree species. Variations 
of the clear-cutting system are applicable to 
the pine forests of southern Maryland and 
the Eastern Shore. 

The shelterwood system is less widely ap- 
plied and is better adapted to more intensive 
forest practice than now exists in America. 
Some of its features are apparent in the ad- 
ministration of large private estates, but with 
few exceptions its application is dependent 
upon development of better economic condi- 
tions. In general, the system provides cut- 
ting of a given forest stand through a series 
of thinnings. 

The coppice system provides for cutting the 
forest area clear and securing of reproduc- 
tion through sprouts from the~Stumps. Nat- 
urally it is applicable to species which sprout 
vigorously. It was well adapted to chestnut 
stands and is to less extent desirable with 
other hardwoods, except where special forest 
products are desired. 















